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Doctors of 
Divinity eying 
him as if he 
were ‘“‘a ven- 


IXTEEN years ago a fiery Southerner 
who had fought under Stonewall Jack- 
son got filled with the idea that Sun- 

day-school teachers needed special training. 
He had a hard time to convince people of 
it. He says: “Brethren whose divinity had 





der of some 
sort of pious 
popcorn.” 


been well doctored would eye me askance 
under the rims of their gold glasses as if 
I were a vender of some sort of pious 
popcorn or patent medicine. Times have 
changed, and the doctors have been changed 
by them. Iam not as lonesome nowadays, and the ‘popcorn’ busi- 
ness has grown and prospered.”” The same man says again : 

“T heard a boy of fifteen recently, in a country day-school, 
classify and summarize the news of the world from his father’s daily 
in a way that would have made Thomas Jefferson gasp. What does 
this mean to the Sunday-school teacher? It means that this same 
boy, alert, wide awake, insistent, seeing and hearing many things 
and always on the lookout for more, is her Sunday-school scholar. 
It means that he knows good teaching from bad, and whether the 
Sunday-school teacher's Bible knowledge is genuine and thorough 
or mere ‘make-believe.’ ”’ 

The man who is on fire to help the Sunday-school teachers 
of the land is now at the head of the teacher-training work of one 
of our great denominations,—Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D. Will 
you let him help you? Would you have him with you in your 
school and class? He is ready to come, through a series of in- 
imitable articles on teacher-training written exclusively for The 
Sunday School Times, and beginning in next week's issue. 

















S MR. TRUMBULL of America in 
the house?” inquired the Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester, asking the question in 

a loud voice of the audience at a_ public 
meeting in London twenty years ago, 
Upon locating the man he was after, he 
asked again, “Is this Mr. Clay Trumbull 
of The Sunday School Times?’’ Then he 
went on to say: ‘‘That’s a very remarkable 
paper you have, Mr. Trumbull. We have 
nothing like it in this country. You havea 
way of securing contributors from all directions. Our New Testament 
Revisers have valued its articles in our work, and we have had fre- 
quent occasion to refer to them. Indeed, in the Preface to the Revised 
New Testament, which is to appear next Tuesday, there is a point 
which was introduced in consequence of an article in your paper.” 
This incident is illustrative of the wealth of experience which 
the veteran editor of this paper has had in the past seventy years. 
Not merely in his marshaling of the world’s leaders of thought and 
action as contributors to The Sunday School Times, but as an army 
chaplain during three years of war, before that on the political 
stump, and later as an explorer and discoverer, he has been brought 
into intimate relations with men who made the century famous. In 
the last few years of retirement from active life because of impaired 
health, Dr. Trumbull has added richly to contemporary biography 
by his personal reminiscences. Among those to appear in The Sun- 
day School Times are sketches of General Phil Sheridan, Neal Dow, 
Edward Rowland Sill, General Grant, Sir George Williams, Edward 
Everett Hale,George Bancroft, Louis Kossuth, and Abraham Lincoln. 


Leaves from 
the Life-Jour- 
nal of an Army 
Chaplain, Ed- 
itor, Traveler, 
and Explorer. 














WIGHT L. MOODY was once present 

at a down-town meeting in Utica, 

New York, which a young minister 

was conducting, when the latter told the 
simple record of some “personal work”’ 
experiences he and a band of laymen had 





The Man 
Who Has Written 
*“*Two Moths and a Star” 


Commencing in this paper next week 


the serial story, ‘Two Moths and a Star,”’ 
which Dr. Goss has written for The Sunday 
School Times. 

But it is only one of the chapters. All 
the others are brimming over with vividly 
interesting incidents and adventures, and 








recently had. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Moody 
came to the speaker, and said, ‘‘Come to Rome with me to-morrow, 
and tell that story." Few men could withstand Moody's requests, 
and the young man went. The following night, when the two men 
returned to their hotel room after the meeting in Rome, Mr. Moody 
pulled his chair up close to the other's, looked him very earnestly in 
the face, brought his great hand down on the other's knee, and said, 
in his quick, clear-cut way: “I want you to go to Chicago and take 
my church.” 

The young preacher caught his breath. Who was he, that this 
prince of soul-winners should single him out to be the head of the 
great Chicago organization? His head swam; a silent prayer went 
up for light. 

Mr. Moody often decided important matters quickly, but never 
shortsightedly. He rarely made mistakes in his selection of men. 
The Chicago Church Board formally called the man he had picked 
out, and the preacher accepted. And for five years, with D. L. Moody 
at his right hand supporting him always, cheering him, advising him, 
working with him, he vindicated the choice of the leader who so 
quickly singled out, at a down-town meeting in Utica, the man to be 
the head of that great church. 

The young man chosen by Dwight L: Moody was Charles 
Frederic Goss, now the widely known author and successful city pas- 
tor of Cincinnati. The striking incidents of personal work which so 
attracted Moody's attention. will appear as one of the chapters of 





the best thing about it is that they are, 
almost without exception, taken from the 
life-experiences of Dr. Goss’s own pastoral charges. How intense 
and full of unusual incident his life has been appears from the 
sketches of the man published last week and this week in The 
Sunday School Times. 

His story, made up of all these varied chapters, stands alone in 
the realm of modern fiction. There is a good deal of curiosity and 
very real interest on the part of those who have read the advance 
announcements, as to what this new departure of The Sunday School 
Times is. In a word, Dr. Goss’s story promises to do for Sunday- 
school work what has never before been attempted by any writer. — It 
so deals with the work in a typical American community that it will 
be a delight and an inspiration to the harassed Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, the discouraged teacher, and the hard-working pastor. And it 
does this in a narrative of thrilling interest. It carries you from a 
snow-bound mining-camp in Colorado to the Boxer uprising in China, 
from honest love-making to tragedy and martyrdom. It pictures no 
‘goody goody ”’ characters, no idealized children or grown folks, but 
sturdy, faulty, flesh-and-blood Americans, with all the failings and all 
the sterling qualities that make America’s Sunday-schools a ‘ buttress 
of civilization,” as the author vigorously phrases it. The many who 
have been inspired and helped by the magnetic power of Dr. Goss’s 
“Lesson in Every-Day Life’’ in The Sunday School Times will 
realize now how close to every-day people this pastor of an interna- 
tional congregation lives. The serial commences in next week’s issue. 


































































The Brown Family 
Makes a Discovery 


Perhaps it’s new to you, too. 








ATURDAY night had come, and they were just finish- 
S ing supper, when twenty-one-year-old Emily said, 
with a groan, ‘‘ I’ve had it hanging over me all the 
week, aud I’m not a bit readier for it than I was last Mon- 
day. I suppose I ought to have started earlier, but I don’t 
believe it would have made much difference.’’ 

‘*What under the sun is the child talking about?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brown in amazement. ‘‘Have you got to 
have a tooth pulled on Monday, dear?’’ 

‘*How absurd, mother!’’ was the answer. ‘‘ No, it’s 
a good deal worse than a tooth. I’ve got to teach the 
Twenty-third Psalm to-morrow in Sunday-school, to a class 
of sixteen-year-old girls, Zhe Twenty-third Psalm! Just 
imagine! They all know it by heart,— the superintendent 
has drilled us on it till we could say it backwards.’’ 

‘*Emily ! How can you be so irreverent ?’’ 

‘‘Oh! I don’t intend to, mother dear; but you know 
what I mean. I honestly think I ought to give my class 
up. I don’t know enough about the Bible, in the first 
place, and when it comes to a lesson like this, that is so 
old and worn out that there’s absolutely nothing new I can 
say to them, what can I do? ”’ 

‘*She’s right, Mater,’’? spoke up Rob, ‘I don’t blame 
you a bit, Sis. If you'll tell me how I’m going to teach 
that psalm to my class of rowdies, you can have anything / 
own.,”’ 

Father Brown laid down the evening paper, and looked 
amusedly over his spectacles at his incensed and despairing 
son and daughter. ‘* Have you looked at The Sunday 
School Times ?’’ he threw out tentatively. 


se VES, sir, I have,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ and there’s no special 

help in it that I can use. What I need is some 
one to give me ideas on how to teach a lesson to my class, 
There’s really no sense in your paying for two copies of 
the Times, father. You will want it for yourself, of course, 
but please don’t expect Rob and me to use it.’’ 

Mr. Brown opened The Sunday School Times and 
turned its pages. He said nothing, and in a few min- 
utes he closed the paper and joined the rest as they moved 
out from the dining-room into the library, where they settled 
down with books and embroidery for the evening. 


ad * * * * 


, 


** Emily,’’ said Mr, Brown, an hour later, ‘* what should 
you say is one of the greatest causes of anxiety in this 
world ?”? 

‘* Having a Sunday-school class you can’t teach.’’ 

‘*Oh, let up on that class, Sis!’’ interrupted Rob. ‘I 
believe fear is one of the worst things to make people 
anxious, sir,’’ he said to his father. 

‘*That’s certainly true of Carrie Smith, in my Sunday- 
school class,’’ broke in Emily. ‘*She’s afraid of evevy- 
thing. If a dog passes her across the street she almost 
faints. She is afraid of the rest of the girls in the class, 
and she is afraid in the dark. Really, if the child doesn’t 
overcome it, I don’t know what she'll grow into.”’ 

‘**T will fear no evil, for thou art with me,’’’ said Mr. 
Brown, quietly. 

‘*O dad! you’re teaching us the Sunday-school lesson,’’ 
cried Emily, springing up and coming across the room 
to seat herself on the arm of his chair. ‘* Well, I wish 
you would teach itto us, There’s one good point, any way, 
for Carrie Smith, and I certainly never thought of her 
before in connection with the Twenty-third Psalm.’’ 

66 y™ sir, I hope you will,’’ said Rob, ‘* I can use that 

point, too, I’ve got two youngsters in my class that 
need it. One of ’em is a little coward physically; the 
other is so over-conscientious he is always borrowing trou- 
ble for to-morrow, and afraid that he’s going to yield to 
some awful sin. If he’d stop ‘fearing evil’ and trust the 
Lord a little, he’d accomplish a heap more.’’ 

** Well, do you think of any other cause of anxiety in the 
world?’’ said Father Brown, slipping his arm around the 
waist of the big daughter at his side. 

‘*Want,’’ said Emily promptly. ‘‘ There is a positive 
bitterness in some of my girls toward the whole world be- 
cause they are in more or less want a good deal of the time.’’ 

*¢* The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want,’ ’’ quoted 
Mr. Brown again. 

‘* Why, it’s there,—isn’t it?’’ said Emily delightedly. 
‘* And those very girls are members of the church, too. I 
don’t believe they ever stopped to realize that it is posi- 
tively «wrong for them to be embittered and anxious because 
they don’t have all they would like. I know they never 
thought of it in connection with the Twenty-third Psalm 
they repeat so glibly. Father, do goon. I really believe 
I can teach that lesson.’’ 

‘* I wonder if your girls realize that even if they had all 
they want they wouldn’t be contented without the spirit of 
the beautiful old Shepherd Psalm,’’ said Mr. Brown, 
‘* Turn to the second chapter of Ecclesiastes, and read from 
the fourth to the eleventh verse, Emily.” 
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‘* What a crushing climax !’’ said Emily after a moment, 
when she had read the passage to herself. 

** Let’s see it,’’? said Rob, reaching for the Bible. 

** And it’s just what Sadie Henderson needs, too,’’ 
Emily went on. ‘‘If there ever was a pampered ‘ lap-of- 
luxury’ girl, it’s Sadie. But she’s awfully discontented. 
She needs a dose of Ecclesiastes followed by the Twenty- 
third Psalm.’’ 

‘*If you want a contrast, Emily, look at Paul’s experi- 
ence as he tells about it in 2 Corinthians, from the twenty- 
third to the twenty-seventh verse of the eleventh chapter. 
In spite of those terrible persecutions, Paul had a secret 
that kept him absolutely content. He confided it to the 
Philippians, when he wrote them, and you’ll find it in the 
eleventh verse of the last chapter of that letter. Years 
before, David had the same secret : ‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd.’ Isn’t it beautiful ?’’ 

‘* Beautiful ? Why, father, I never knew that psalm was 
so interesting before, and that it had so much to do with 
the rest of the Bible. But I believe you know the whole 
Bible by heart. I wish I could turn to all the interesting 
places the way you can.”’ 


M*: BROWN smiled across at Mrs. Brown. ‘* There’s an 

interesting story told of a remarkable ruler who lived in 
Northern Syria during the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Prince B’Sheer,’’ he went on, ‘‘ that throws a little 
light on the old familiar verse: ‘Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil ; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.’ One of the officers of Prince B’Sheer once unex- 
pectedly met a woman traveling alone in the ‘ Valley of the 
Horn,’ a proverbial robbers’ haunt. The astonished of- 
ficer asked the woman, ‘ Where is thy escort?’ ‘ My es- 
cort,’ she replied, ‘is in Beit ed-Deen [the residence of 
B’Sheer, a hundred miles away]. His rod protects me, 
even in Wady el-Karn.’ And she was as safe as though 
she had had an armed troop accompanying her.’’ 

‘*T can use that in my class,’’ said Rob interestedly. 
‘* Tell us some more, father.’’ 

‘*T wonder if the boys and girls in your classes realize 
how many good things in life God has all ready and waiting 
for them, if they will only trust him and accept them,’’ said 
the father. ‘‘If they don’t, try this illustration : 

‘**A man had engaged passage on a coasting steamer 
bound for Florida. He was in straitened circumstances, 
and had but a small sum left when his ticket was paid for. 
Part of this he invested in crackers and cheese, thinking 
the cabin fare much too expensive for his limited means. 
After a while his crackers tasted flat and stale, and his 
cheese became hard and mouldy. ‘To aggravate matters, 
he was obliged, three times a day, to inhale the odors from 
the cook’s galleys, and the delicious aromas drove him 
almost frantic. Finally, when within a day’s sail from the 
port of destination, he grew desperate. Seeing the steward 
bearing a huge platter with a turkey and fixings, he waylaid 
him at the entrance of the dining-saloon, and said: ‘See 
here! JI haven’t much money, but I have stood this thing 
as long as I can. How much will a dinner like that cost?’ 
‘Cost!’ exclaimed the steward, ‘why, man, it don’t cost 
you anything ! it’s all paid for in your passage.’ 


66 ON’T you see, children, our heavenly Father has 
made abundant provision for our welfare on life’s 

journey. We don’t need to live on dry crackers and mouldy 

cheese. He sets a rich table for all who trust him.’’ 

‘*That’s a mighty good illustration,’’ said Rob, as his 
father finished ; ‘** you’re a genius at finding or remember- 
ing that sort of thing, sir. I’ve got no knack at it at all,’’ 

** Don’t let your boys forget one thing though, Rob,’’ 
said his father. ‘* The ‘I shall not want’ does not belong 
to the ‘1 will not work.’ ”’ 

Rob had out his note-book by this time. 

** Does any one know when the Twenty-third Psalm was 
written ?’’ Emily asked. 

‘* Not absolutely,’’ her father said. ‘‘ If we assume that 
David wrote it, we must assign it to a time in his life when 
his enemies were strong, and after he had become espe- 
cially interested in the ‘house of Jehovah.’ In this case, 
perhaps 1023 Before Christ, or 972 Before Christ, by the 
Assyrian chronology as now commonly understood, would 
be the time of its writing.’’ 

‘* That puts it back almost three thousand years from to- 
day, then,’’ said Emily thoughtfully. 


66 JUST see how many teaching points there are in the 

Psalm,’’ went on Mr. Brown. ‘* Take these half-dozen, 
for instance, and see how easily you can work them up, and 
apply them to your two classes. There’s the life of faith, 
the life of peace, the life of God’s guidance, the life of com- 
fort in trial, the life of triumph (that’s one for your boys, 
Rob), and the promise of a life with God forever.’’ 

‘* Why, father, that’s the lesson in a nutshell,’’ burst 
out Emily admiringly. ‘If only I could doit! You al- 
ways make a lesson seem so easy. Now, if The Sunday 
School Times had anything in it like what you've given 
us to-night, I’d gladly pay five dollars a year for it.’’ 

Father Brown’s eyes bégan to twinkle. He looked 
across the library table at Mother Brown, who was smiling, 
then he threw back his head and gave a hearty laugh. ‘* So 
you think your old father knows how to teach a hard Sup- 
day-school lesson, even if he is nothing but a shoe mer- 
chant,’’ he said, holding both Emily’s hands and looking 
laughingly into her face. ‘* Well, I confess I did do pretty 
well with that lesson.’’ 

‘* Father, I do believe you’re making fun of us,”’ said 
Emily. ‘‘ There’s a joke somewhere, or what are you and 
mother smiling about so aggravatingly ?’”’ 
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‘* No, there’s no joke, Emily dear,’’ said l'ather Brown, 
seriously again; ‘*‘ but there’s a secret. And if you and 
Rob want to know it badly enough, I'll tell you. Where 
do you suppose I got all these facts and points and dates 
and references and illustrations I’ve been giving you ?’”’ 

‘*Why, out of your head and memory, sir,’’ said Rob. 

‘‘No; out of a little treasure-box I’ve got behind me.”’ 
And Mr. Brown reached back of his chair and lifted up the 
copy of The Sunday School Times that he had tossed there. 


rT) PATHES BROWN, I just don’t believe you,’’ said 
Emily, snatching the paper out of his hand. 

‘*Do you remember I asked you at supper whether you 
had studied the Times on this lesson, Emily ?”’ 

‘** Yes, sir,’’—a little sheepishly. ‘* But I didn’t know it 
had ¢hat sort of help in it.’’ 

‘*Had you read Dr. Dunning’s hints for the ‘ Interme- 
diate Teacher’ ?’’ asked her father. 

‘*That’s under the ‘Graded Helps,’—-isn’t it? No, our 
school isn’t graded, you know, and, besides, my class 
wouldn’t be in the intermediate department if it were.’’ 

‘* But didn’t you know that the ‘Graded Helps’ in the 
Times are just as valuable for classes in an ungraded school 
as in a graded school? And Dr. Dunning’s article is one 
of the best all-round teaching helps I know of,’’ said her 
father. ‘* Teachers of scholars running from ten to twenty 
years of age can find lots of practical help in it. Probably 
that’s why the editors have changed the title of the article, 
as I see by this issue, to ‘The Young Folks’ Class.’ ’”’ 

‘* What made you think of asking us what causes anxiety, 
sir?’’? said Rob. ‘It’s such a good way of opening up 
the lesson that I think I’ll begin that way to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Look at the first sentence of Dr. Dunning’s article,’’ 
answered his father. 


rT) A* D where did you get those tremendously apt refer- 
ences from Ecclesiastes and Paul’s letters ?’’ asked 
Emily. 

‘* Look at Dr. Dunning,’’ said Mr, Brown with a smile. 
‘*But I used only about one-fifth of his article. If you like 
the sample, why not try more of it yourselves next time ?’’ 

‘* Well, sir, how about that rattling good illustration of 
the fellow starving himself on shipboard ?’’ Rob asked. 

‘Oh! that’s from Dr. Banks’s colunm of illustrations, of 
course. I’ve somehow got into the habit of turning to him 
first of all when I open the paper. I’m pretty sure to find 
one or two that just ‘hit’ me, and a good illustration is 
often a whole lesson in itself.”’ 

‘*Was the story of the Syrian prince from the same 
source ?’’ put in Mother Brown. 

‘*No, dear; that was from Mrs. Howie’s ‘ Oriental Les- 
son-Lights.’ I always feel as if I’d had a little visit to the 
Holy Land when I read her. She lives on Mt. Lebanon, 
you know, and sends ber articles fresh from. Syria.’’ 


Ty W# AT made you think of that clever thing I’m go- 
ing to tell my boys to paste in their hats, father ?’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ asked his father curiously. 

‘* Why,’’—and Rob pulled out his note-book,—‘* ‘ The 
1 shall not want does not belong to the / wil/ not work,’”’ 

‘*Did you never notice those little italic sentences in- 
terjected between the longer lesson articles, Rob? ‘ Epi- 
grams,’ I call them.’’ 

‘*T never stopped to read them, sir. But if that’s what 
they’re like, I'll keep a sharp eye on them. I believe I 
could get a motto a week from them for my boys.’’ 

‘* And when you asked me when the Twenty-third Psalm 
was written, Emily, I quoted Professor Beecher. Beecher 
on the Old Testament, and Riddle on the New, tell you all 
you want to know about time and place and persons, and 
clear up puzzling passages in the text,’’ Mr. Brown said. 

‘*Why didn’t I know it was all there before?’’ said 
Emily. ‘* Why, father dear, I’m fairly impatient to get to 
my class. I’m positively enthusiastic. Do you think I 
could study next week’s lesson myself out of The Sunday 
School Times, and get anything like as much out of it?’’ 


6 ‘ie you can, Emily, and a great deal more, 

[ only touched on a very few points to-night. 
For downright practical applications of the lesson to your 
boys and girls, and to grown folks too, I don’t know of 
anything that compares with Dr. Goss’s * Lesson in Every- 
day Life.’ Those six points that you said gave the lesson 
in a nutshell were Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘Lesson Outline.’ If I 
were a superintendent, I should load up with the bright 
suggestions of Dr. Schauffler in his ‘ Hints for the Super- 
intendent.’ Mother was scheduled to teach the Primary 
Union this afternoon, and I suppose that’s why I found 
Mrs. Bryner’s ‘ Primary Teacher’ article so well thumbed 
and marked.”’ 

‘* What writer do you like best of all, father ?’’ asked 
Rob. 

‘*I could no more decide between them than I could 
between you and Emily,’’ came the smiling answer, 
‘* But, whoever else I study, I always come back to the 
grand old preacher, McLaren of Manchester, for the pre- 
cious traths of the lesson put so beautifully, so clearly, and 
so strongly, that it’s like listening to a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey. And now, children, you must excuse me, for 
I’ve got to put some finishing touches on my study of 
Dean Sanders’s Senior Bible Class article for my adult 
class to-morrow. I’ve been at it all the week, but I’m not 
through yet. The class has doubled since I got them all 
to take the Times and study his outlines themselves, and as 
for interest, —well, they simply all want to talk at once.’’ 

** All right, father dear, but where’s that other copy of 
this wonderful old paper? Rob and I can use it together 
to-night; but— Say, dad, I think you’d better order four 
copies after this.’’ 
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Lesson Calendar 


October 4.—David Brings up the Ark . a 
October 11.—God’s Covenant with David . . . 2Sam. 7: 4-16 
October 18.— David's Confession 


October 25.—David's Joy over F orgiveness » % 

Nevember 1.—David and Absalom 2 Sam. 15 : I-12 
2 Sam. 18 : 24-33 

. November 15.—David's Trust in God . Psa. 23 


I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5. ; 

6. November 8.—David's Grief over Absalom. . . 


November 22.— The Curse of Strong Drink : World’s 
Temperance Lesson Prov. 20: 1 ; 23: 
9. November 29.—David's Charge to Solomon 


20, 21, 29-35 
1 Chron, 28 : 1-10 


10. December 6.—Solomon’s Wise Choice . 1 Kings 3 :.4-15 

11. Dec, 13.—The Dedication of the Temple t Kings 8: 1-11, 62, 63 
{ The Queen of Sheba Visits 

12. December 20.-— - Solomon . . 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
(Or, The Birth ofthe. . 5.5 .:. Matt. 2: t-12 


13. December 27.—Review. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—Psalm 23. .4 
Tuesday.—Isa. 40: 1-11 . . 
Wednesday.—John 10 : 1-18 . 
Thursday.—Ezek. 34 : 916. 
Friday.—Psalm 3 . 
Saturday.—Isa. 43 : 
Sunday.—Psalm oe. ‘ 


. David's trust in God 
The great shepherd 
The good shepherd 
. The shepherd's care 

, Not afraid 
“Tam with thee” 
‘a . Secure 


% 


The Stream and the Ocean 
By Augustus Wight Bomberger 


KNOW a shining river 
That goes to meet the tide, 
Spreading a last triumphant sound 
Of singing far and wide 
As though it loved the billows, 
And ran to their embrace 
With joyful sense of nobler life 
Unhedged by narrow spacc ; 


And I have wished that I might be 
Like it when I put out to sea. 


Norristown, Pa. 








A Cure for Trouble 


There is no better way of forgetting one’s troubles 
than by attempting to relieve some one else who is in 
trouble. The more one thinks of his own troubles, 
the more power over him those troubles gain. When 
he is turned away for a time from himself in the effort 
to help another, personal troubles may perish from 
lack of attention and sustenance. Miss Havergal 
wisely says : 

** Seldom can a heart be lonely 
If it seeks a lonelier still ; 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 
However hard our own case may be, there is some 
one near us whose case is harder. In ministering to 
him, or in trying to give him comfort, we are likely to 
lighten his burden and our own. 


IK 
Loving Another as One’s Own Soul 


It is well to have a high ideal,—a standard of 
lofty aspirations and endeavors. Even if we never 
reach our ideal, we are more likely to move in the right 
direction when we strive toward it than when we move 
without that striving. Yet we may actually find our best 
idea] as we are uplifted in its direction, and then what 
holy -joy is found in its possession! What friend- 
ship, what love, what union, equals the delight of 
finding one’s best ideal? Charles Kingsley says of 
the blessed love and union of Jonathan with David : 
**He loved him as his own soul, And why? Be- 
cause his soul was like the soul of David ; because 


— 
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he was modest, he loved David's modesty ; because 
he was brave, he loved David's courage ; because he 
was virtuous, he loved David's virtue. He saw that 
David was all that he was in himself [at his best] ; 
and therefore he loved him as his own soul.’’ Only 
one who has a lofty ideal, and who strives toward it, 
and is permitted of God to meet it, can know the full 
blessing of such a love, such a friendship. 


-— 
How Work Reacts 


Work makes the workman. That truth is as cer- 
tain and as important as that the workman makes his 
work. A man’s manhood, his character, wisdom, 
skill, are largely developed by the things which he 
has done. A writer on sociological subjects says that 
the University of Oxford went to East London to con- 
vert East London, but East London converted the 
University of Oxford. He meant that, while the ef- 
forts of the Oxford settlements were not exceedingly 

manifest in results in London, they were very mani- 
fest in changes of thought and ideals at Oxford. The 
success or failure of good endeavors is relatively un- 
important ; they have accomplished a great purpose 
either way in the one who makes the endeavors. 
Often, when we fail in our work, God makes our work 
succeed with us. And how really unimportant is the 
prominence or the obscurity of our labors! How little 
it matters whether the work be done before the eyes 
of an admiring nation, or whether it be done within 
the four walls of ahome! So long as it is faithfully 
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The Sunday-School’s 


HE theological seminaries are the spiritual power- 
houses of our age. In proportion to the inten- 
sity and the directing of the power generated 

there, rises or falls the spiritual power of the churches, 
The mighty streams of power that have poured out 
from these centers in times past bear living witness to 
their sources, Put all that has been done by the 
seminaries and the ministers of God trained in them 
is little as compared with what we have a right to 
look forward to, with the intensified needs and 
knowledge of the twentieth century. 

If there is one recognized form of religious work 
blessed by God for the saving and training of souls so 
far beyond all other forms as to make the comparison 
almost beyond belief, it is natural to suppose that the 
training-schools of the Christian ministry would be 
giving that phase of work supremacy beyond all 
others in their curricula of study. Yet in this third 
year of the twentieth century, when in all sciences 
and businesses the economy of energy for the accom- 
plishment of the greatest possible results is a brilliant 
characteristic, we are confronted with an anomaly in 
the field of ministerial instruction : that form of re- 
ligious activity which has shown itself most prolific of 
actual results for the kingdom of God, and which 
offers alluring and as yet unapproached possibilities 
of development, occupies, in some instances, only a 
subordinate and incidental place, and in others no 
place at all ! 

The Sunday-scheol offers to the church.of Christ 
the richest field for soul-saving and character-training 
known to mankind. Eighty-five per cent of the ac- 
cessions to the churches are said to come through the 
Sunday-school. Meagre in time though it is, an hour a 
week, the Sunday-school offers the church and its min- 
isters their only regular opportunity for training the 





Those who are interested in this subject will do well to 
secure from The Sunday School Times Company a little book- 
let (7 cents) entitled ‘‘ The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the 
Sunday-School,"’ eae a report of what seventy-four 
sominaries are doing in this line, and several other interesting 
articles on the subject by experts. 


done, it will accomplish that purpose in us for which, 
very likely, it was sent. Work, then, for what you 
can do by your work, and also for what your work can 


do for you. 
a 
Having Our Names in the Right Book 


We are sometimes desirous of having a friend's 
name in an earthly autograph book. It were well if 
we were as desirous of having our own names, or 
the names of our friends, in God's Book of Life. A 
place can be secured in that book by God's grace. 
One who was asked to begin a new autograph book 
for a friend, inscribed these lines on the page, —lines 
good for us all: 


‘* And another book was opened, which is the Book of Life.’’ 
** And now to heaven the wish sincere 
Goes with the earnest prayer 
That those whose names are written here 
May be recorded there.’’ 


XK 
How to Gain Strength 


Power is gained rather by the effort to give to 
others than by the effort to get from others. Of the 
supremest being who ever was on earth it was said 
that he came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister ; not to be served, but to serve. Whoever has 
the spirit of Christ, gains strength in giving strength 
to others. 
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Call to the Seminary 


characters of men and women and, infinitely more im- 
portant, of growing children, through the study and 
teaching of Christianity’s text-book, the Bible. The 
strongest churches, the ablest and most successful 
pastors, have seized this priceless opportunity, and 
are wisely and effectively following the line of least 
resistance, economizing their spiritual powers for the 
greatest results, by working the leverage of the Sun- 
day-school to its utmost. Ard the Sunday-school's 
utmost far exceeds that of any other known form of 
religious activity. 

The theological seminaries of our land have not 
yet fully realized this fact. Many a minister who has 
had to learn it for himself after being graduated from 
the seminary regrets the lateness of his discovery, but 
is energetically making up for lost time. A number 
of seminary presidents and professors are alive to the 
situation, and are throwing their influence in the right 
direction. But the body of seminaries of our land, 
the most influential human force in the life and prog- 
ress of the Christian church, is not yet fairly awake 
to the limitless dynamic power of the Sunday-school, 
and of the consequent obligation upon the seminary 
to send the theological graduate out into the world 
thoroughly equipped to be the guide and trainer of 
his people in every form of modern Sunday-school 
work. 

The above statements have to do with the attitude 
of the theological seminaries in general to this vital 
matter. There are noble exceptions to the rule, both 
as to individuals and as to institutions. One of these 
is the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, fortunate in its president, Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins. It has not only established an annual 
lecture course on the Sunday-schools, in which Dr. 
Schauffler last year delivered the brilliant series of 
lectures which was afterwards run as a notable series 
of articles in The Sunday School Times; but still far- 
ther, when the Sunday-school workers of Louisville 
applied for a course of lectures on the current Sunday- 
school lessons, the seminary responded and furnished 
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a course to which workers in schools of all denomi- 
nations were invited free of charge, and it added 
pedagogical instruction as well. Thus it cares not 
only for its own students, but for the Sunday-school 
interests of its city besides, and in this is blazing a 
way that ought to be well trodden. The large attend- 
ance at the lectures referred to showed how hungry 
the workers are for help. 

With the purpose of illustrating the immediate 
possibilities and duties of the seminaries in this white 
field, The Sunday School Times has invited a few 
prominent seminary presidents and professors, active 
ministers, and Sunday-school experts, to make defi- 
nite suggestions as to what, in their opinion, the 
theological seminaries can and ought to do for the 
better equipment of their students in Sunday-school 
work. The response is a rich one. And the hearty 
spirit of co-operation shown, as when, a year ago, the 
Times was securing information from a hundred and 
twenty-five seminaries and theological departments 
concerning what was already being done, is indicative 
of the readiness of seminary workers to take the mat- 
ter up gladly and energetically. One prominent 
seminary president, for instance, writes to the Times : 
‘I am pleased that your paper is stirring up the 
seminaries on this vital matter. Keep after us with a 
sharp stick, and give us no peace until we do our full 
duty in this part of our work."’ 

The brief statements that follow are full of the 
essence of practical wisdom. ‘They are packed and 
condensed, and they represent no hasty thought on 
the part of the writers. The localities and constitu- 
encies represented differ widely, although no attempt 
was made to cover any exhaustive list. These are 
simply the convictions of a few men who are abun- 
dantly entitled to convictions. The Sunday School 
Times will heartily welcome expressions of opinion 
from other seminary workers or pastors, whether in 
agreement or disagreement with the views here pre- 
sented. 


From E, Y. Mullins, D.D., President of the Southern Laptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 

The following suggestions are offered not as practicable 
for all seminaries, and it may be all of them are not prac- 
ticable for any one seminary. They are given as sugges- 
tions merely of possible ways in which theological seminaries 
may aid in equipping ministerial students for efficiency in 
Sunday-scheol theory and practice. 

1, A chair of pedagogy and Sunday-school work, The 
conviction grows in my mind that a much larger place 
should be given in the regular curriculum to this feature of 
the work. The teaching function of the ministry needs 
emphasis, 

2. Training in normal methods. This could be done in 
connection with the chair indicated above, or apart from it 
by special courses of lectures, By all means, the student 
for the ministry should understand how to train teachers. 

3. Lecture courses on various aspects of the Sunday- 
school work by experts. The introduction into the course 
of studies annually of such a series of lectures is exceed- 
ingly stimulating to students, 

4. Direct study of Sunday-school methods in existing 
Sunday-schools under the guidance of a professor expert in 
Sunday-school work, Nothing is more useful than the 
study of ably managed Sunday-schools, and in many semi- 
naries located in large cities such study is possible. The 
preparation of papers by students for the class room, fol- 
lowed by free discussion on the phases of Sunday-school 
work which have been the subject of study, is a method 
which is proving very helpful. 

5. Particular attention should be given to the conversion 
of children and the culture of spiritual life among children, 
Soul-winning is a great art. The winning of the souls of 
children to Christ is a special department of that art, with 
its own peculiar difficulties and problems, 

6. Actual work in Sunday-schools during the period of 
theological study, as superintendent, teacher, or worker, 
on the part of the student. 


From A, F, Schauffler, D.D., Superintendent Olivet Memorial 
Sunday-school, New York City. 

The most direct way in which theological seminaries can 
prepare their students for practical Sunday-school work is 
to secure the services of some genuine Sunday-school spe- 
cialist, like the Rev. A. H. McKinney of New York, or 
Marion Lawrance of Ohio, to deliver a course of lectures 
on the theme of the Sunday-school, with especial reference 
to the leading of teachers’-meetings, paidology, child con- 
version and training, and the executive administration of 
the Sunday-school, Such a course should by no means be 
relegated to some corner of the regular curriculum,— 
squeezed in, so to speak. It should have an honorable 
position, as befitting its importance. It should not be too 
short, as the theme is great, and of the very highest value. 
At least one dozen lectures should be given, and regular 
examinations should be conducted just as in other courses 
given by the seminary. Attendance should be as obliga- 
tory as in the case of the regular lectures, and as much 
emphasis put on this department as on others. 

The tendency has been too much to exalt the church 
fathers (long since dead) and depreciate the church chil- 
dren (now very living). Mere sporadic lectures, given from 
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time to time, will not do the work needed. Nor can it 
well be done by professors who have had little experience 
in these matters, and who have not fer ars taught in Sun- 
day-school, and perhaps have r er cevducted successful 
teachers’-meetings. If our students are to be able to do 
Sunday-school work well, there is no alternative to their 
being well prepared for this most important and blessed 
work. Not until the minist., , ~rell equipped in this line 
shall we cease to hear the cry about poor teaching by the laity. 


From Stephen W. Dana, D.D., Philadelphia, whose inva- 
viable presence in his Sunday-school is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of his thirty-five years’ pastorate. 

The first thing which the instructors in our theological 
seminaries can do is to study this subject. They will then 
understand, as most of them have not done thus far, that 
the Sunday-school is the most powerful agency yet dis- 
covered to help preserve the Christian family, and to save 
and mold the families that are not Christian, 

It has been well said that *‘the thought of the world is 
turning, as never before, to childhood, as one of the key 
positions in the whole campaign of Christianity in the 
world,’’ With all the new literature upon child develop- 
ment and child culture, with all the discussions among 
educators concerning ways and means of attaining better 
results, the professors in our seminaries cannot afford to 
stand aloof from this movement. 

(2.) Our seminaries should aim to train teachers as well 
as preachers. ‘The two functions are entirely distinct, but 
are not always so recognized. The majority of ministers 
are far better preachers than teachers, Yet, in these days, 
a young man coming from the seminary ought'to be able, 
if necessary, to become superintendent of his Sunday-school, 
the instructor and guide of his teachers, or the teacher of a 
large Bible class. The pastor having his entire congrega- 
tion in a Bible class at the second service on Sunday would 
be far more helpful, in most instances, to his people, than he 
would by preaching another sermon to them that day. 
Theological students should be encouraged to teach in the 
Sunday-schools of the churches near the seminary. Inas- 
much as students are expected to preach before their class 
and receive criticisms, why could there not be a weekly 
English Bible lesson taught in each class, led by the 
students in turn, that their teaching abilities might be 
cultivated ? 

(3.) In addition to this, if some of the sanest, most ex- 
pert Sunday-school] workers in the country, could give a 
short course of lectures in all our seminaries once a year, 
it would surely help the students to understand the magni- 
tude of this work, and at the same time would open the 
eyes of the faculty. 


From Dean F, K. Sanders, Ph.D., 0/ the Yale Divinity School. 

I heartily believe that the minister should look upon the 
Sunday-school as an important part of his parish. He 
should never allow a definite sense of responsibility for its 
welfare to escape him, and should be in fall working sym- 
pathy with its problems. Its steady and scientific develop- 
ment is of the utmost consequence to him during his whole 
active career as a pastor, I do not thin« that he should 
act as the superintendent when such a responsibility can 
be avoided, because his relation to the school should be as 
distinctively a pastoral one as his relation to the church. 
It is a pity that he so often is forced to ‘‘take the adult 
class.’’ It paralyzes the majority of such classes to be 
taught by one whom they respect as much as they do the 
minister. He needs, moreover, to move about freely, 
stimulating the tone of the whole school and keeping close 
to every pupil. He can always take some helpful public 
part in the session, and can always work with teachers 
and superintendents to their great advantage. 

All this implies a pastor with enlightened enthusiasm, 
much general and technical knowledge regarding the 
Sunday-school as an institution, and some experience. 
How shall a school of theology help him become such a 
pastor? (1.) By enabling him to gain an intelligent grasp 
of the whole Bible in English from the historical point of 
view. (2.) By having as professor of practical theology 
one who is a worker as well as theorist in church affairs. 
(3.) By enabling theological students to hear, not less often 
than once in two or three years, a first-rate course of lec- 
tures on the Sunday-school of to-day by an acknowledged 
expert. (4.) By urging the students to study, clinically, 
the methods employed in first-class schools, just as they 
study great preachers or investigate social conditions. (5.) 
By promoting a broad and sound interest in religious edu- 
cation. These ends cannot be reached without the em- 
ployment of trained supervision, but they do not call for an 
independent chair in the average school of theology. 

From Marion Lawrance, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention. 

1. Give the theological students the ‘‘ Sunday-school 
idea.’’ Impress upon them that ‘* childhood is the battle- 
ground of the kingdom; that ‘* the Sunday-school is in the 
center of the battle line ;’’ that it is of much more value 
to the kingdom of God to win a boy or girl than it is to 
win aman or woman. Show them that the Sunday-school 
is the most fruitful field the church can work in. 

2. Teach the students how to be teachers of teachers. 
The teacher is the hinge on which the Sunday-school 
swings. The greatest problem before the church to-day is 
to provide a sufficient number of efficient teachers for the 
Sunday-school. Probably not over one church in a hun- 
dred is making any systematic, continuous effort to train 
teachers for its own Sunday-school. The pastor is the one 
to see to this. He need not do the actual teaching, but he 
should see that it is done, and do it himself if there is no 
one else he can get to doit. The course of study in the 
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seminary should fit him for this special work as completely 
and fully as for his pulpit and pastoral work. It will: re- 
quire more study of the English Bible, a thorough study of 
Sunday-school history and Sunday-school management, 
and of the principles of pedagogy and paidology. 

3. The students should be required to be active workers 
in some Sunday-school during their entire course. The 
should serve in any capacity they are needed, whether it 
be that of officer or teacher. 

4. The students should be permitted and expected to be 
identified with and interested in the organized Sunday- 
school work in their neighborhood. They should attend 
the Sunday-school conventions, for here they are brought 
face to face with the problems of other people. They 
should participate in the convention program so far as it is 
possible, and in every way familiarize themselves with what 
is going on in the Sunday-school field, not only in their own 
denomination, but in the organized interdenominational 
work as well. 

5. All four of the points referred to above should be 
made a part of the required work by theological students, 
and their standing in the seminary should be based upon 
this as upon their other studies. 

The pastor of the church holds in his hand the key to the 
situation. If he has ‘‘ the Sunday-school idea,’’ his own 
Sunday-school will get the benefit of it. If he has been 
trained in the art of training teachers, his school will have 
trained teachers, 

lam rejoiced beyond measure that the seminaries are 
paying more attention to this, and I confidently predict 
that the day is not far distant when all our theological 
seminaries will have a more definite and a larger place in 
their course of study for the Sunday-school. 


From Shailer Mathews, D.D., Professor and Junior Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and 
Editor of '' The World To-day."' 

A theological seminary ought to do, and could do, the 
following things for the better equipment of theological 
students in Sunday-school theory and practice : 

1. Either establish a practice Sunday-school in connec- 
tion with the seminary, or make such arrangements with 
churches and missions as would permit normal training and 
practice on the part of theological students, 

2. Give regular courses in pedagogy. 

3. Impress upon its biblical professors the fact that they 
should teach the methods of teaching the Bible quite as 
much as the methods of studying the Bible. Further, that 
their own methods, as far as possible, should be such as 
can be easily adapted to the Sunday-school. 

4. By every possible means impress upon the student 
that as a minister he will be as much responsible for work 
in the Sunday-school as in the prayer-meeting. 

5. Establish special courses in Sunday-school method 
and history. In connection with these, normal classes 
should be established in the seminary, each member teach- 
ing his fellow-students under the direction of the proper 
instructor, 

6. As far as means permit, reorganize the traditional de- 
partments so as to permit the appointment of a professor 
of religious education, 


From George B. Stewart, D.D., President of Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, New York. 

The seminary ought to give a complete course of instruc. 
tion in religious pedagogy, in order that the minister may 
go to his parish qualitied himself to teach, to train teachers, 
and to distinguish good from bad teaching. ‘This instruc- 
tion must be given by a specialist, must be a part of the 
curriculum, but may be by an instructor brought to the 
seminary temporarily for that purpose. 

As the Sunday-school has other problems in addition to 
the teaching one, the seminary ought to have a complete 
course dealing with every phase of Sunday-school life. 
Thus would the young minister enter his parish prepared 
to deal with matters of the organization, curriculum, classi- 
fication, discipline, helps, relations, aims, and ideals of the 
school, This instruction may not be condensed into a lec- 
ture or two from the Professor of Pastoral Theology, but 
must have the dignity of a separate course and curriculum 
value, and doubtless can be best given by a specialist in 
Sunday-school work brought to the seminary for this pur- 
pose. 

In addition to this specific instruction in pedagogy and 
general Sunday-school management, there ought to be in- 
struction in pastoral theology designed to awaken in the 
young minister the sense of his personal and official respon- 
sibility for the work of his Sunday-school. This is all the 
more necessary because of the fact that the direct work of 
the school must be carried forward by laymen, paid and 
volunteer. But the pastor may not abdicate his position of 
commander-in-chief, and must discharge the duties of that 
high position with intelligence and enthusiasm. ‘The semi- 
nary must aim to give him the training and the heart for 
this work, especially as no other part of his church work 
exceeds in importance this organized department for reli- 
gious instruction. 

Auburn Seminary is seeking to do these three things, —to 
give instruction in religious pedagogy, in Sunday-school 
work, and in pastoral responsibility for the school,—and 
hopes to do them with increasing efficiency. 


From the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, President of the Field 
Workers’ Department of the /nternational Sunday-school 
Convention, 

The Sunday-school field needs a supply of pastors edu- 
cated for leadership in three kinds of service: (1) Sunday- 
school management; (2) the training and supervising of 
teachers ; (3) the winning of children’s souls. The theo- 
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logical seminary can help in the making of such pastors. 
But the task has difficulties. 

1. Men’s gifts differ. No possible provision can help 
all alike. A required course on the fundamentals, with 
elective courses for those aiming at proficiency in Sunday- 
school management, adult-class teaching, primary work, 
teacher-training, and field work, or some such lines, is the 
best that any seminary curriculum could do. To demand 
that every graduate shall be an all-round expert is foolish, 

2. The seminary is necessarily conservative. Neither 

faculty nor directorate, usually, has power to make radical 
changes. The curriculum is now full, and, to make room 
for the new, some standard course will have to give way. 
And where is the sixty thousand or so to endow the new 
professor’s chair? 
* 3. The men who know the Sunday-school do not know 
how to write seminary text-books. The literature is 
voluminous and helpful, but mostly empirical, suggestive, 
fragmentary. There is practice in plenty, but little theory, 
and (with a few exceptions) no logical arrangement. We 
lack a written science of the Sunday-school. 

4. The men who know how to write seminary text-books 
do not know the Sunday-school, They lack the point, or 
rather area, of contact needed, The real Sunday-school 
out in the field, with its self-satisfied ‘‘practical’’ people 
in charge, void of educational ideals, does not grow under 
the university walls. Lectures by Sunday-school men may 
help the situation, Vacation field studies by professor 
and class, planned one year and combined the next, would 
help much more. 


From Professor C. S. Beardslee, D.D., of Hurt/ford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Interest in educational affairs is to-day in a state of vigor- 
ous ferment. It is thrilling to think what is astir. And 
these movements are not trivial. They are not commer- 
cial. They deal with imperishable values. They are 
essentially noble. They are born of the very soul and 
conscience of the finest and foremost humanity of our 
time. Within this sea of ferment the Christian church is 
splendidly busy and alert. Within the church the Sunday- 
school is the interest beyond all question the most signifi- 
cant, though often the most contemned, Here surge cur- 
rents the largest, the freest, the most plastic, the most 
open to approach. The membership in Sunday-schools 
outnumbers by many millions any other order or assem- 
blage within the Christian church, Within this order the 
teachers form the grandest aggregate of willing devotees to 
Christian service to which any mortal can point. Among 
these teachers the pastors hold the finest, surest chance for 
shaping all that is done. And among the pastors theo- 
logical seminaries, however much maligned, are the con- 
trolling hand. Within their halls the ideas and outfit of 
the clergy take most enduring shape. 

Thus the situation stands. ‘To state it thus is to go far 
towards answering the question asked, 

To be more definite. The seminaries must see and show 
that the following facts are rudiments: Our youth are our 
prime concern; for our youth teaching should engross 
our main endeavor; current interest is converging upon 
our youth ; in current thought the noble art of teaching is 
gaining a fine pre-eminence ; this finest of all arts is set 
forth in beautiful and manifold and clear detail, with a fin- 
ished excellence by Christ (this should be largely displayed 
in every seminary in Christendom) ; the prophets and Paul 
are a good second to Christ as exponents of teaching skill ; 
teaching roots in character ; character roots in truth ; truth 
for sinful immortals is found imperishable and full in the 
Bible; preaching, however good, without-the reinforce- 
ment and support of effective teaching, is like a fair towen 
without a base ; the ideal pastor will be a facile, inventive, 
independent artisan to fashion lessons and train teachers in 
the Sunday-school field ; just here for two generations our 
labors have been sadly sterile ; just here the seminaries 
have gone widely astray ; passing events grandly conspire 
to set these vital matters right, if seminaries will rightly 
read and heed the signs. 


From the Rev. Nathaniel S, Thomas, Professor in the 
Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia 

It has been repeatedly stated that the energy displayed 
by our Protestant churches in seeking the conversion of 
those whose natural tendencies have already stiffened into 
habits has brought forth magnificent results, but that these 
results have not been commensurate with the efforts ex- 
pended in comparison with those achieved through the 
systematic training of children. 

1. If the seminary can do little more than impress the 
evidence for this conclusively upon the minds of its stu- 
dents, so that, upon entering their ministry, they consider 
the Sunday-school worthy of continuous study, it will have 
taken a long step forward toward fulfilling its obligations, 

2. Besides this, the seminary may make the work of the 
Sunday-school a conspicuous feature of the department of 
pastoral care, which department in our own seminary has 
recently been divorced from the department of homiletics. 

3. It may make a systematic and comparative investiga- 
tion of the prominent schools in the neighborhood by send- 
ing the students to visit and report upon the same. 

4. It may require papers upon the various departments 
of the Sunday-school from data gathered by each student 
in his round of the various schools. Such papers and re- 
ports as were read in our last year’s classes proved more 
profitable and interesting than had been anticipated. It 
may be of interest to say, by way of comment upon this 
method, which I initiated last year into our course, that 
reports as a whole were not as useful as they might have 
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been had a common basis for computing statistics been 
employed in the various Sunday-schools. In view of this 
experience, I havi determinéd this year to require reports 
upon some one YepartPent of the Sunday-school work, 
rather than upon “the school as a whole. This will mean 
that each student will be required to visit various schools 
with particular referénce tn one department, rather than to 
make a complete report’ of thé various departments, ° 
From Professor H. M. Hamill, D.D., Superintendent of 
Teacher- Training in the M. EF, Church, South, and 
Chairman of the Committee on Theological Seminaries of 
the International Sunday-school Convention. 

1, The theological seminaries need, most of all, the 
modern Sunday-school ‘‘ spirit.’’ The ministry and laity 
of the churches generally are imbibing this spirit, and are 
studying the problems and possibilities of the Sunday- 
school; but the young men of the seminaries are making 
too much of Hebrew and Greek and the ‘ ologies,’’ and 
are coveting distinction as great preachers and exegetes 
rather than as successful pastors and evangelists. I think 
it fair to say that the Sunday-school, as a factor in minis- 
terial success, is much underrated by average seminary 
theologues, and that the fault belongs to the makers and 
administrators of the seminary curriculum rather than to 
the young men themselves, Here and there among the 
seminaries are exceptions,—as, for instance, the Yale 
Divinity School and the Southern Baptist Seminary, which 
are doing nearly all that a seminary ought to do toward the 
equipment of Sunday-school pastors, But the fact stands 
that many of our American theological seminaries are 
wofully Jacking in a real, aggressive Sunday-school spirit. 
Theological formulas and abstractions outweigh the spirit- 
ual and scriptural needs of the fifteen millions of enrolled 
American Sunday-school scholars. 

2. The theolagical seminary should have a distinctive 
chair in Sunday-school pedagogy, ranking with other chairs 
and departments. Some of them are amply endowed, and 
can well afford it, and weaker seminaries would grow 
stronger and more popular for having a trainer of pastors 
and teachers along Sunday-school lines, as the widespread 
growth of teacher-training systems and courses in recent 
years abundantly attests. If there is one thing more im- 
peratively demanded than another by our American Prot- 
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estantism, it is that pastors and Sunday-school teachers 
shall improve the quality of Sunday-school work ; and until 
the modern pastor is trained in the seminary to become in 
turn a trainer of Sunday-school teachers, his seminary 
equipment is sadly defective. 

3. The curriculum of the seminary should include text 
books on Sunday-schoo! work, which should be under like 
conditions of study and examination with other texts. Mere 
oral instruction, in the way of lecture courses, is unsatis- 
factory at best, and is often a delusion and a snare, (ut 
of more than a hundred texts on modern Sunday-school 
work, some of them models of comprehensiveness and con- 
densation, there need be no trouble to find fitting text- 
books for a thorough seminary course. 

4. The least the seminary should do would be to erect a 
course of lectures on the Sunday-school for the entire body 
of its students, requiring them to attend, to take notes, and 
to undergo examination upon the subject-matter of the 
lectures. These lectures should be by Sunday-school spe- 
cialists, or at least by those who have acquired a Sunday- 
school experience in practical ways, and not by glib 
‘talkers’? of Sunday-school platitudes. The Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Hatcher of Richmond, Virginia, prince among 
Southern Baptist Sunday-school pastors, recently delivered 
a series of lectures before the Louisville Seminary upon 
‘©The Pastor and the Sunday-School,’’ which are now in 
book form, and are models of common sense and expe- 
rience. 

5. The seminary, as part of its library and reading-room 
equipment, would do well to put before its students the 
standard literature, ‘‘ helps,’’ and appliances of the modern 
Sunday-school, together with the best books, and the re- 
ports and papers of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional Sunday-school bodies, not forgetting to include 
several copies of The Sunday School Times. If I had right 
of way personally, 1 would do three things more. I would 

‘* quiz’? my young men insistently upon this Sunday-school 
literature ; I would require, and carefully supervise or re 
view, their ‘‘ practice work ’’ on Sabbath days in local 
Sunday-schools, making it imperative that such practice 
work be done ; and I would devote not less than one hour 
a week throughout the session to expert drills in the use of 
the Sunday-school blackboard, 
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Are Children, or Grown Persons, 
to be Preferred by the Church ? 


In the days of Jesus on earth his chosen disciples 
thought that grown persons were better than children. 
But Jesus differed with his followers on that question. 
His opinion does not change with the passing of gene- 
rations. And tifere would seem to be some proof that 
there is apostolic succession on the part of those who 
now hold the wrong side of the question of child Chris- 
tians. An earnest believer, writing from the District 
of Columbia, asks this question as to the subject : 


I have in my Sunday-school class two girls, aged thirteen 
and fourteen years, who are Christians, as they and I believe, 
and they are ready to unite with the church, but their parents 
wish them to wait until they are older. Can you give, in The 
Sunday School ‘limes, which is so valued by all Sunday- 
school workers, the best reasons (from the Bible and from ex- 
perience) for uniting with the church at an early age? Also, 
what are the disadvantages, if any, of a Christian child's wait- 
ing for maturer years before making a public profession of faith 
in Christ ? 


It is evident from the teachings of Jesus that those 
who best represent him are children and the child- 
like. A church is to be made up of these. Children 
in Christ are the standard. If a grown person pre- 
sents himself for admission to the church, he needs 
to show that he is childlike. If he is not so, he has 
no place in the church, whether he be thirty, forty, 
fifty years, or older. As to the question of a child's 
being old enough to be Christ's, none need doubt. 
As to the age for being a voter in a local church, that 
is a matter for local regulation. But twelve or four- 
teen years seems to be as good as thirty or forty years. 
In the case mentioned it would seem as if the pastor 
might be referred to. He might deem it a case call- 
ing for advising or of disciplining the parents. Cer- 
tain it is that, when Jesus had a little flesh-and-blood 
child before him, and his chosen adult disciples would 
keep that child back, Jesus was much displeased. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such little child in 
my name receiveth me: but whoso shall cause one 
of these little ones that believe on me to stumble 
[through being kept out of the church, or in any 
other way], itis profitable for him that a great millstone 
should be hanged about his neck, and that he should 
be sunk in the depth of the sea'’ (Matt. 18: 5, 6). 
Yet there are parents and other adults who have been 
in error about children in all the Christian centuries. 
‘Woe unto the world because of occasions of stum- 
bling.’’ A church is to be pitied which has only 
grown-up persons for its new members. 


Is the Cross or the 


Resurrection of Christ Superior ? 

There has been much discussion as to which fact 
in the history of Jesus Christ is of most importance to 
Christianity. In all such questions it is important to 
remember, first of all, that Christ himself is the cen- 
tral supreme fact, and rises above all other facts of his 
life here on the earth. Keeping this ever uppermost 
in our minds, there is genuine interest in the follow- 
ing question, raised anew by a Bible student, who 
writes } 

I have recently been asked the question, Is the Cross or the 
Resurrection the central doctrine or fact of Christianity? My 
answer gave the place of supremacy to. the cross. As an in- 
terested reader of your Notes on Open Letters and a sub- 

- Scriber for many years to ‘The Sunday School Times, may I ask 
your opinion upon this question, also your reasons for same ? 

In the term as used by our correspon- 
dent, is probably meant the death of Jesus, as Jesus 
was crucified, But thousands had been crucified 
before this time, therefore there was no supreme ot 
unique significance in the death of Jesus by the cross, 
or by any other mode. Other men in the days of 
Jesus and before had been restored to life after death, 
hence the coming again of Jesus to life did not in 
itself prove to the world that Jesus was the Christ and 
the hope of the world. But Jesus claimed to have 
power over life and death. While he was still in life 
he said he should lay down his own life and should 
take it up again. He yielded himself to his enemies. 
On the cross he committed himself to his Father 
while he yet had strength. In the strictest sense his 
life was not taken from him by crucifixion. While he 
was in the grave he resumed his life and became the 
firstfruits of the resurrection. In that fact—the fact 
of Christ's proving Aimse/f to have power over death 
—is there hope for those who believe in him. Had 
Jesus after his birth as it was, with his life and teach- 
ings as they were, been crucified, and yielded to death, 
he would have been deemed among men a failure. 
But his resurrection proved his power. Note its effect 
on his apostles. They all forsook him after he 
yielded himself to his enemies. Peter denied him, 
for he had been disappointed in the power of Jesus. 
But after the resurrection his apostles had new hope, 
new life, new power. The resurrection is the central 
fact in Christianity. It was unique in the world’s 
history. All who are in Christ have confidence in 
him who then showed himself to have power over 
life and over death. In that fact we have a sure 
hope, fiving or dying. 


‘* cross,’ 
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How I Learned to Know the Bible 


By James M. 


OR the first half of my ministry, perhaps eight or 
ten years or more, I did not know my English 
Bible as 1 should have known it,—a fact to 

which the character of my preaching bore depressing 
evidence. Nor did 1 happen to meet with any brother 
minister who knew his English Bible better than I 
knew mine. They all testified that the theological 
seminaries did not profess to teach the English Bible. 

The first real help I ever received in the mastery of 
the English Bible was from a layman. He and I 
were fellow-delegates at a certain Christian conven- 
tion, and thrown together a good deal for several 
days. I saw something in his Christian life to which 
I] was a comparative stranger,—a peace, a rest, a joy, 
a kind of spiritual poise, I knew little about. One 
day I ventured to ask him how he had become pos- 
sessed of the experience, when he replied, ‘‘ By read- 
ing the Epistle to the Ephesians.'’ I was surprised, 
for I had read it without such results, and therefore 
asked him to explain the manner of his reading, when 
he related the following. He had gone into the coun- 
try to spend the Sabbath with his family on one occa- 
sion, taking with him a pocket copy of Ephesians. 
In the afternoon, going out into the woods, and lying 
down under a tree, he began to read it. He read it 
through at a single reading, and, finding his interest 
aroused, read it through again in the same way, his in- 
terest increasing, and again and again,—some twelve 
or fifteen times, I think he added. ‘‘ When I arose to 
go into the house,"’ said he, ‘‘I was in possession of 
I:phesians, or, better yet, it was in possession of me, 
and I had been lifted up to sit together in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus in a sense in which that had 
not been true in me before, and will never cease to be 
true in me again."’ 

I confess that as I listened to this simple recital my 
heart was going up in thanksgiving to God for an- 
swered prayer,—the prayer really of months, !f not 
years, that I might come to know how to master his 
word. And yet, side by side with the thanksgiving 
was humiliatzon that I had not discovered so simple a 
principle before, which a boy of ten or twelve might 
have known. And te think that an ordained minister 
must sit at the feet of a layman to learn the most 
important secret of his trade! Since that day, how- 
ever, I have found some comfort in the knowledge that 
other ministers have had a not unlike experience. 

At first, supposing it more desirable to read the 
books of the Bible in the original than in the ver- 
nacular, 1 began to memorize some of the. smaller 
epistles in Greek ; but the Lord showed me ‘a more 
excellent way,’’ in view of the purpose which the 
event proved him to have in the matter. Accord- 
ingly, ignoring the Bible tongues for the time, I read 
Genesis through at a single reading, and then re- 
peated the process again and again until the book in 
its great outlines had practically become mine ; then 
taking up Exodus in the same way, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and all the other books of the Old and New 
‘Testaments to Revelation, with the exception of books 
like Proverbs and Psalms, which did not lend them- 
selves readily to that plan of reading, and, indeed, 
did not require it for their understanding and mas- 
tery. 1 am careful to emphasize the fact that I did 
not read the Bible ‘‘in course,’’ as it is commonly 
understood, One might read it in that way a great 
many times, and not master it in the sense | have in- 
dicated. The plan was to read and re-read each 
book by itself and in its order, as though there were 
no other in existence, until it had become a part of 
my very being. 

Was the task tedious and long? No more than 
was Jacob's when he served Laban for his daughter 
Rachel. There were compensations all along the 
way, and ever-increasing delight. No romance ever 
held sway over the thought and imagination in com- 
parison with this Book of books. A: better invest- 
ment of time was never made. Give me choice to-day 
between all I ever learned elsewhere and what was 
learned in this synthetic reading of the Bible, and no 
time will be required in deciding for the latter. 
Words cannot tell the blessing it has been to me, 
strengthening my conviction as to the plenary inspi- 
ration of the whole book, enlarging my mentai vision 
as to the divine plan along the line of dispensational 
truth, purifying my life, and lightening my labors in 
the ministry, until that which before had often been 
a burden and weariness to the flesh became a per- 
petual joy and delight 


Gray, D.D. 


All this as preliminary to the definition and de- 
scription of what the ‘‘ synthetic’’ study of the Bible 
really is. It is, as its name indicates in part, the 
study of the Bible as a whole, of each book as a 
whole, and as seen in its relation to the other books. 
When we analyze a subject, we take it apart, and 
consider it in its various elements ; but when we syn- 
thesize it, we put it together, and consider it as a 
whole. I have always felt a sort of injury, for exam- 
ple, because of the way I was taught geography ; the 
capes and bays, the lakes and rivers, were sought to 
be crowded upon my understanding before I ever saw 
a globe. Should not the globe come first, then the 
hemispheres, then the continents, nations, capitals, 
and all the rest? Does not a view of the whole mate- 
rially assist in the comprehension of the several parts ? 
Is it not, indeed, vital to it? It is the failure generally 
to adopt this plan, I am persuaded, which has kept back 
the study of the Bible from having that attraction for 
the masses, which, in some instances, it is beginning 
to obtain. As Bible teachers, we must take the peo- 
ple with us to the highest peak of the mountain range 
at the very first, if they are to become intelligently 
and enthusiastically interested in following us through 
the intricacies of the lower levels afterward. 

Beginning at Genesis, first read the book. Not 
study it, much less memorize it, but merely read it. 
Make the task as easy and agreeable as you please, 
and read the book as rapidly as you please. 

Secondly, read the book continuously. ‘This means 
two things: (1) When you begin to read, complete the 
book at a single sitting; and (2) do not observe its 
divisions into chapters and verses, but read as though 
they were not present. The people should under- 
stand that the divisions spoken of are human and 
arbitrary, not divine or scientific, and that, while they 
answer a useful purpose in some directions, in others 
they are a serious hindrance to Bible study. The 
continuous reading of a single book, as | have in- 
dicated, is absolutely necessary to the seizure of the 
central thought, the pivotal point on which the whole 
of its movement turns, and without a clear apprehen- 
sion of which no single part of it can be as satisfac- 
torily understood. In other words, we should treat 
the Bible in this respect as we would most other 
books, or, indeed, even an important business letter, 
which would not be sought to be grasped in detail till 
it was grasped as a whole. 

Third, read the book repeatedly. It would be a 
fatal mistake if, after reading Genesis in this way 
once, the student were to pass immediately to the 
next book. This is to read the Bible ‘‘in course,’’ 
but it is not necessarily to master it. The one book 
should simply be read and re-read as though there 
were no other, till the consciousness of its mastery, in 
outline at least, has taken possession of the soul. Mr. 
Moody, in one of his addresses on Bible study, gives 
the admirable advice to devote six months to the 
reading of Genesis. That may not be necessary in 
most cases, but what about six times? After the first 
reading, if weary, lay by the book for another oppor- 
tunity, and then, as early as possible, take it up again, 
repeating the process as often as required in your 
case. After each reading you might supplement 
your work by making a brief outline of the book, 
correcting, and, perhaps, condensing it each time 
until at last you would be gratified and encouraged to 
find that probably you could retain the whole of it in 
your mind in eight words. 

Fourth, read the book independently. This means 
without human aid or ‘‘ Bible helps’’ of any kind. 
These have their place, of course, but their place 
is not before, but after, the book has been mastered 
in outline by one's self. The design is that the 
reader shall do original work, come into contact with 
the Holy Scriptures at first hand, and obtain the 
stimulus and enthusiasm always incident to personal 
success in any task. The thought is dwelt upon that, 
in pursuit of the main purpose, an independent out- 
line of a book, the reader's own, even if quite inaccu- 
rate, is better than that of another that may be perfectly 
correct. The necessary changes in it which must fol- 
low on comparison will serve to fasten.the facts so 
much the more firmly on the mind. 

Finally, read the book prayerfully. There is dan- 
ger that the importance of this rule may fail to be 
appreciated because of its commonplaceness; but, if 
so, all is lost. The thought is insisted on. There 
has been too much Bible study of a certain character 
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carried on in ‘‘ the wisdom of men’’ (1 Cor. : 11). It 
cannot successfully be so done. No one is so able to 
interpret a given writing as the author of it, and 
‘* This is the Spirit’s Bible { Copyright every word ! 

Only his thoughts are uttered, only his voice is h.ard,’? 
He only can illuminate its pages to our understanding, 
and interest our souls in it. Let the reading of 
every book, chapter, and verse, be punctuated with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit's enlightening and sancti- 
fying power to accompany it, and great things will be 
accomplished, 

The observance of these simple rules has wrought 
wonders in the lives of thousands of Bible students 
within the last few years, and in the nature of things 
must always do so. May He who moved ‘‘holy men 
of old’’ to write the Word move us all to read and 
obey it, that he may be glorified. 

Boston, 


tah 
The Old Church Ship 


By the late Rev. Edward A. Rand 


Whose death occurred October 5 


SHIP! aship! What ship is that 

Which sails the wide, wide sea? 

God bless the ship! — it is the Church, 
A ship for you and me. 


Its pilot see, and oh! that sight ! 
His hands, his feet, his side,— 
They bear the marks of One who hung 
Upon the cross and died. 


For all who will, a heaven-bound ship; 
Loud hear the welcome ring 

From all the thronging hosts aboard, 
While angels “ Welcome!”’ sing. 


Your Pilot’s word, be that your law ; 
Be loving, pure, and true. 

Stand by your flag, the cross of Christ; 
All heaven stands by you. 


One fellowship is ours to-day, 
To-morrow’s hopes are one; 

One harbor waits us, past the storms 
One home,—the voyage done! 


i ot 


Mrs. Moody: Gentlewoman 
By Teunis S. Hamlin 


HE death on Saturday evening, Gctober 10, of 
Mrs. Dwight L. Moody, has brought sorrow 
and a deep sense of loss to many in this country 

and in Great Britain. She was a woman of singular 
beauty both of person and of character. She quickly 
won respect, confidence, and affection, and held them 
very tenaciously. Her friends were wellnigh num- 
berless. 

Mrs. Moody was remarkable for her quiet, self- 
abnegating devotion to her family. The wife of the 
most conspicuous man of his generation, received 
eagerly by the leading families of two continents, and 
at home among the most cultured and refined, she 
never lost in the least her lovely simplicity. She had 
no ambition to live in the public eye, but believed 
her mission to be to make a good home and to rear 
her children for God! And what a home she made ! 
How refined, cheerful, beautiful! Not magnificent, 
for money was never abundant, and her tastes were 
as simple as her husband's; but a home so bright, 
free, and wholesome, that neither husband nor chil- 
dren could ever find another that was for a moment to 
be preferred to their own. 

And how graciously hospitable! How unaffected 
the greeting and the welcome! How completely the 
guest was made a member of the family, and ena- 
bled to enter into all the precious family life! ‘To 
call the roll of the guests whom Mrs. Moody thus 
welcomed would be to name most of the leading 
Christian men of two continents in the last thirty years. 
Certainly all of them that lived in or came to America 
made a pilgrimage to Northfield, and the doors of 
that modest but spacious house were always open. 
Many to-day are recalling the glorious view up the 
Connecticut valley from that porch, and the memo- 


rable summer hours spent in that sweet air and 
bright sunshine. 
Mrs. Moody's life is not a romantic story. She did 
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no deeds that the sensational papers would deem worth 
recording. But she gave to her neighbors and to her 
many friends an example of such beautiful fidelity 
that they can never cease to cherish it. In an age so 
active that nearly every one seeks publicity, while a 
quiet home life seems tame and stupid, she was ‘fa 
worker at home.’’ While many women want a ‘‘ mis- 
sion,’’ meaning a public one, to be executed before 
admiring crowds, she was perfectly content to be a 
good wife and mother. She was the true helper, un- 
wearied, cheerful, faithful, of one of the busiest of men, 


aa 
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yet she was always in the background. Her children, 
so well reared, well trained, efficient, filial, bear witness 
to her fidelity at home. They ‘rise up to call her 
blessed.’" Andso do unnumbered men and women who 
have known and felt the power of her faith, hope, love ; 
of her gentleness, modesty, humility ; of her strength, 
drawn from the exhaustless fountain in Jesus Christ. 
She was a type of woman of which the world can 
never have enough, which our age especially needs, 
and which we pray God may never go out of fashion, 
WasHINGTON, D. C, 
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Men’s Pastor 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


WIGHT L. MOODY was once 
present at a dowri-town meeting 
in Utica, New York, which Mr. 

Goss was conducting, when the latter 
told the simple record of some ‘ per- 
sonal work’’ experiences he and a 
band of laymen had recently had. 
The striking story of these actual expe- 
riences, by the way, will appear as one 
of the chapters in the serial story which Dr. Goss has 
written for The Sunday School Times, to commence in 
November. Readers will be interested to note that, 
while the coming Sunday-school serial is announced 
as fiction, the events that are woven into it are, almost 
without exception, taken from the life-experiences of 
Dr. Goss’s own pastoral charges. 

At the close of the meeting Mr. Moody came to the 
speaker, and said, ‘‘Come to Rome with me to-mor- 
row, and tell that story."" Few men could withstand 
Moody's requests, and Goss went. The following 
night, when the two men returned to their hotel room 
after the meeting in Rome, Mr. Moody pulled his 
chair up close to Goss, looked him very earnestly in 
the face, brought his great hand down on Goss’s 
knee, and said, in his quick, clear-cut way : ‘‘ Goss, 
I want you to go to Chicago and take my church."’ 

The young preacher caught his breath, Who was 
he, that this prince of soul-winners should single 
him out to be the head of the great Chicago organi- 
zation? His head swam; a silent prayer went up for 
light. 

Mr. Moody often decided important matters quickly, 
but never shortsightedly. He rarely made mistakes 
in his selection of men. The Chicago Church Board 
formally called Goss, and Goss went. And for five 
years, with D. L. Moody at his right hand, supporting 
him always, cheering him, advising him, working with 
him, he vindicated the choice of the leader who so 
quickly singled out, at a down-town meeting in Utica, 
this man who didn’t want an easy job. 

There is no church in the country quite like the 
Moody church in Chicago. Undenominational and 
open to the whole world, there flocks to it sucha 
heterogeneous mass of humanity as would appal many 
a conventional minister of the gospel. It is a great 
spiritual power, and it has brought salvation to thou- 
sands of souls; but its very privileges make it a 
Mecca for strange and unbalanced characters, as well 
as for the godly. Some nerve-racking and heart- 
breaking experiences had the young minister who at 
thirty-three was called to serve this congregation. 
He got so that he could tell a crazy man, or a 
‘‘crank,"’ across the street. They would come to 
him on every conceivable errand, Help them he did, 
if he could ; often he could not. 


Saving Health and Souls in the Northwest 

After five years of work in the great Chicago church, 
the constant, wearing strain had so told on Mr, Goss’s 
health that he resigned, and he even began to feel 
that his preaching days were over. Four months in 
Europe with his family did not restore the lost health, 
and it was only after living as a farmer and back- 
woodsman for a year or so in a ‘* boom town"’ in the 
state of Washington that his old health returned to 
him. The passion for helping men’s souls was strong 
on him again, and he began preaching services, this 
time as an ordinary citizen, in a store in a frontier 
town. At one service an Indian shuffled in and 
asked for a plug of tobacco. The storekeeper got up 
to serve his customer, and the service went on. A 
few minutes later the preacher heard a slight noise 
back of him, and noticed the congregation smiling. 
As he turned, a little cold nose was slipped into the 
palm of his hand, and he saw a dainty tame fawn 
that had wandered into meeting. That sort of inci- 
dent enlivened things, but the preaching services in 





Concluding the sketch, begun 
last week, of the life of 
Charles Frederic Goss, the 
preacher-author whose serial, 
** Two Moths and a Star,”’ is 
to begin next week in The 
Sunday School Times 


the store were continued, then were 
held in a hotel, and finally found a 
home in the two churches which the 
indefatigable preacher built, and 
which are in use to-day, now under the 
care of the Home Board. 

For two years the happy, free life 
in Washington lasted. Then the 
boom collapsed, people melted 
away, and a day came when the Goss family scarcely 
knew where the next day's meals were coming from. 
But that same day brought to the little Washington 
cabin a letter which had come about three thousand 
miles across the continent. It was from the Rev. Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, now Secretary of the Home 
Board, then pastor of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York, and it invited Mr. Goss 
to come to New York and become his assistant pastor 
at three thousand dollars a year. The Lord had not 
forgotten his children, after all. 

For something over a year Mr. Goss served the 
New York congregation, and then, while three churches 
simultaneously were striving to secure him as their 
pastor, he accepted the call to the Avondale Presby- 
byterian Church of Cincinnati. This year marks the 
tenth of his work there. ; 


Grappling with a Prize-Fight 

A single incident of recent years in Cincinnati well 
illustrates the way in which Dr. Goss throws himself 
into the practical affairs of this life. A powerful 
German musical organization had erected a costly 
building, and was trying to pay off a debt of forty 
thousand dollars. They proposed to hold a prize- 
fight between two fighters of national reputation, and 
raise the money in that way. 

In one of his little ‘‘ Snap-Shot"’ articles which he 
was writing for the Cincinnati Tribune, Dr. Goss 
commented briefly on the fact that an organization 
standing for one of the highest forms of art should 
conduct an exhibition of one of the lowest of human 
instincts, for the sake of raising money. People be- 
gan to talk about the matter. 

Dr. Goss knew very well, however, that the print- 
ing of a single article, or the passing of resolutions at 
a ministers’ meeting, would accomplish nothing. He 
went to a few of the strongest lawyers in Cincinnati, and 
discussed the situation with them. There were state 
laws against prize-fighting, but the strength of the musi- 
cal organization was such, and its thousands of friends 
and supporters so representative and influential, that 
preparations continued steadily, the fighters signed 
contracts and were in training, tickets for the fight 
were sold throughout the United States, and the lead- 
ers of the movement laughed at the men who were 
trying to prevent it. 

One day Dr. Goss and two leaders of the bar went 
to the office of the man who controlled the ruling 
political machine. They told him that the fight 
would be disastrous to Cincinnati in the eyes of the 
whole country ; that it would hurt the influence of the 
local ‘‘ machine"’ itself. ‘I am personally opposed 
to this fight,’’ said the machine boss. ‘Are you will- 
ing to be interviewed by me to that effect, for publi- 
cation ?’’ asked Dr. Goss. ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the 
answer, ‘The interview was published, and it had its 
potent effect on thousands. A motion for an injunc- 
tion against holding the fight came on for argument ; 
one of the prize-fighters was in court as a witness ; pub- 
lic interest was at white heat. The Christian judge 
presiding granted the injunction, the sheriff and the 
police were known to be ready to enforce it, and the 
governor of the state announced his readiness to order 
out the troops if their presence should be needed. 
The fight was killed. 

As another prominent judge said of Dr. Goss's 
connection with this affair, the great lesson was that 
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here was a Christian minister ready to use any tool 
for righteousness. The moral influence of the min- 
istry in Cincinnati was strengthened. Yet throughout 
the course of the struggle Dr. Goss maintained pleas- 
ant relations with the leaders of the opposition, talk- 
ing it over frankly with them at the Business Men's 
Club, and letting them see that he was simply out for 
a principle. After the prize-fight was prohibited, he 
was one of the most active members of a committee 
to raise that forty thousand dollars, was one of the 
first to subscribe personally, and did not cease his 
efforts till the entire sum was secured. 


In His Busy City Pastorate 

During Dr. Goss’s ten years’ ministry in Cincinnati, 
the old church building has been replaced by a beau- 
tiful and splendidly equipped modern house of wor- 
ship. The pastor is blessed in the laymen who work 
with him. The superintendent of his Sunday-school 
is Mr. Gamble, one of the family in the well-known 
firm of Proctor and Gamble, who is untiring in his 
leadership of the Sunday-school. The superintendent 
has recently secured a trained kindergartner, Miss 
Colburn, to take charge of the primary department, 
which is in three divisions. The new series of Begin- 
ners’ Bible Lessons has aroused special interest among 
the workers there. 

With all his keen interest in the affairs of this life, 
Dr. Goss unfailingly emphasizes the spiritual life as 
the only hope of the church and of people. He has 
no great sympathy with the idea of the church, as an 
institution, branching out into all manner of secular 
affairs. ‘'If we try to copy the world, the world will 
beat us at its own game every time,’’ he says with 
conviction. Asked as to his thought on individual 
work for souls, he replied quickly, ‘‘ It's nine-tenths 
of it. There is no power for reaching men like that."’ 

As a man among men he makes it an unchangeable 
rule to let no opportunity slip for bringing the deeper 
things of life to their attention. He is constantly 
invited to make after-dinner addresses, and he finds 
that he can often at such a time unexpectedly touch 
the hearts and consciences of men on whom a formal 
sermon would have no effect. ‘I tell you, men like 
sentiment, they like to be reminded of the deeper 
things,’’ he said to a friend across the lunch table at 
the Business Men's Club. ‘‘Go through the pockets 
of the men in this dining-room, and what would you 
find? Stray poems, clipped from the papers ; bits of 
sentiment, kept and treasured. They'll always re- 
spond to it.’"’ 

Mingling as he does so constantly with the business 
men of his city, Dr. Goss is more bantered for not 
joining with them in the use of tobacco than some 
ministers are for the opposite. But he holds firm on 
this, for he is convinced that no man can smoke 
habitually without lowering his spiritual tone. 

At fifty-one, Charles Frederic Goss seems to be in 
the prime of his consecrated manhood. He chose 
well in the earlier years of his life ; the power and 
character and influence that are his to-day have been 
won through his unswerving, unselfish purpose to 
bring his fellows closer to God, and to render this 
service where there were fewest to offer it. The 
spirit of his work is a ‘‘ lesson in every-day life'’ for 
us all. 

PHILADELPHIA. 











Bunny’s Red Scarf 


By Rebecca R. Zabriskie 


‘* TT’S a bitter cold night,"’ said Father Bunny, 


coming in at supper time, and rubbing his paws 
together. ‘‘It's blowing and snowing, and the 
drifts are getting high.’’ 

‘«Yes,'’ said Mother Bunny, who was standing by 
the fire, cooking something nice. ‘‘ The children 
wouldn't go out, and Baby Bunny sat by the fire and 
cried, because he was afraid you would be frozen.’’ 

‘«Ma,"’ said Nimble, the oldest of seven young 
rabbits, ‘‘isn’t supper ready? We are so hungry !"' 

‘*Yes, Nimble,’’ said Mother Bunny ; ‘‘now we 
will have it.’’ 

Oh, how good that supper tasted ! 

After the dishes were washed, the family had games, 
and then came the game of going to bed. 

( Continued on page 566} 
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Lesson 7. November 15. David’s Trust in God 


Psalm 23. Memory verses: 1-6. 











Golden Text: The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want.—Psa. 23: I. 


COMMON VERSION 
I shall not 1 


2 
2 


1 The Lorp ¢s my shepherd ; 
want. 

2 He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness for his name's sake. 

4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of 4 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for 
thou av¢ with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me. 


tures ; 


The Twonty-third Psaum 
In Braid Scots 
By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


Here he pents 
It evens 


Dauvid is aye unreelin a pirn aboot Christ. 
him as a shepherd, and his sel as a silly bit lammie. 
weel wi’ the Tenth o’ John. 

HE Lord is my shepherd; my wants are a’ kent; 
the pastur I lie in is growthie and green. 
{ follow by the lip o’ the watirs o’ peace. 

He heals, and sterklie hauds my saul; and airts 
me, for his ain name’s sake, in a’ the fit-roads o’ his 
holiness. 

Aye, and though I bude gang throwe the howe 
whaur the deid-shadows fa’, I’se fear nae skaith nor 
ill, for that yersel is aye aside me; yere rod and yere 
cruik they defend me. 

My table ye hae plenish't afore the een o’ my faes; 
my heid ye hae chrystit wi’ oyle; my cup is teemin fu’. 

And certes, tenderness and mercie sal be my fa’ to 
the end o’ my days; and syne I’se bide at hame i’ 
the hoose o’ the Lord, for evir and evir mair! 

St. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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The presence of God makes any pasture green. 
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Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professcr Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ONNECTED Events.—There are differences of 
the opinion as to whether the title means that the 
psalm was written by David, or by some one 
else in the person of David, or is dedicated to him, or 
was found in a collection inscribed with his name, or 
whether it has still some different meaning. There 
are also differences of opinion as to who prefixed it 
to the psalm, and as to its value as testimony. If we 
assume that David wrote it, we must assign it to a 
time in his life when his enemies were strong, and 
after he had become especially interested in the 
‘*house of Jehovah.” 

Time.—On this hypothesis, perhaps 1023 B.C., or 
972 B.C. by the Assyrian chronology as now com- 
monly understood. 

Piacr.—Any region where shepherds care for 
sheep, whether Palestine, or Scotland, or Central 
Asia, or some other. 

PARALLEL PassaGrs.—All those that compare God 
to a shepherd, especially Matthew 18 : 12-14 and Luke 
15: 3-7. 

% 


Verse 1.—The theme stated.—J/y shepherd: On 
the hypothesis suggested in the Lesson Surround- 
ings, the writer is an old man. His life has been 
particularly one of vicissitude, and he still has rea- 
sons for anxiety. He is meditating on the divine 
care which he has experienced, and his mind fills 
with pictures of the shepherd life he led when a 
boy.—/ shall not want: The tense is that which de- 
notes general experience, the present as well as the 
future. 

Verse 2.—The first picture.—H/e maketh; It is to 
the shepherd that the timid and helpless sheep owes 
its access to the choice feeding-places. Except for 
the shepherd it would be driven away.—JM/aketh me 
to lie down: Through the shepherd's care the sheep 
may not only feed in the choice places, but may re- 
main there unmolested, and make its bed there when 
tired.—S7i// waters: ‘* Waters of rest." The phrase 
might be taken as describing a well or any other 
watering-place by the side of which the sheep may 
take rest; but most of us have in mind a picture of 
long, shining pools, with meadow banks aah gurgling 
rapids above and below, and that picture is not likely 
to be disturbed. 

Verse 3.—He bringeth again my soul: Compare 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Jehovah is my shepherd ; | shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 


He leadeth me beside ' still waters. 

3 He restoreth my soul : 

He guideth me in the paths of righteousness 
for his name's sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
2 the shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil ; for thou art with me: 

Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 


presence of mine enemies : 


me all the days of my life : 


1 Heb. waters of rest. 


~ bd x ~ 


the statement concerning the child of the woman of 
Zarephath (1 Kings 17: 21, 22): ‘‘The soul of the 
child came into him again.” ‘There have been times 
when the sheep was near to perishing, and the shep- 
herd cared for it tenderly, and brought it back to 
life. This is a second picture of shepherd care, and it 
is followed by a third.—/n the paths : The word de- 
notes a road for vehicles. There come times when the 
pasture fails locally, and the shepherd takes his flock, 
in part along traveled roads, to some place where 
they can be better cared for.—Paths of righteous- 
ness: The roads that are right for his purpose, 
whether the sheep understands them or not.—/or iis 
name's sake; His reputation as a shepherd is at 
stake, and he will not forfeit it. 

Verse 4.—A fourth picture.—7Z7he valley of the 
shadow of death: Some particularly dark and fright- 
fulravine. Sheep are nervous, and easily terrified 
into a panic. This sheep represents his fears as 
overcome by the feeling that the shepherd is near. 
—Thy rod and thy staf’: Used as a reassuring sig- 
nal in any one of several ways. 

Verses 5, 6.—Leaving the pictures of shepherd life, 
the singer now speaks in other terms of Jehovah's 
care over him.—A /ab/e... in the presence of mine 
enemies: So that he can look with calm unconcern 


eal 


COMMON VERSION 


head with oil ; my cup runneth over, 


and I will dwell in 
the house of the LORD for ever. 


* Or, deep darkness 


AMERICAN REVISION 


§ Thou preparest a table before me in the § Thou preparest a table before me in the 
thou anointest my 


presence of mine enemies : 
Thou hast anointed my head with oil ; 
My cup runneth over. 


6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 6 3 Surely goodness and lovingkindness shall 


follow me all the days of my life ; 
And I shall dwell in the house of Jehovah 
4 for ever. 


3 Or, Only * Heb. for length of days. 


the American Revision copy right, 19001, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
° 


upon their enmity.—//as¢ anointed: Not “ anoint- 
est,” asin the Old Version. The verb means to make 
fat, in the sense of making wholesome or vigorous 
or prosperous (see Prov. If : 25; 13: 43 15 : 30; 
28 : 25).—Sure/y: That is, ‘‘only,” asin the margin 
of the revised versions. He says that all his ex- 
periences, even those that are painful, are of nothing 
but goodness and lovingkindness.—./ercy: Better, 
‘‘lovingkindness,” as in the American Revision.— 
I will dwell: Better, ‘‘shall dwell,” as in the 
American Revision. This translation, though gene- 
rally used, seems to be based on an implied emenda- 
tion of the Hebrew text. Without the emendation 
we should have, ‘‘I shall come again in the house of 
Jehovah,” perhaps with another verb implied, “I 
shall come again and worship.” 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


< 
God's flock is always led, never driven, 





Have you read, in this week’s issue, about the dis- 
covery the Brown family made? It may help you a 
good deal in your preparation of this lesson. 
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God’s Sheep and God’s Guest 


By Alexander 


HE world could spare many a Jatge book better 
than this sweet psalm. It is the psalm of quiet 
trust undisturbed even by its joy, which is 

quiet too. The fire glows, but does not crackle. 
The one thought of the blessedness of a life that 
trusts in God is expanded in two kindred images,— 
that of the sheep under the care of the shepherd, 
and that of the guest at the table of his host. 

The realities of the devout, God-guarded life are 
presented in verses 1 to 4 under the image of the 
shepherd and the single sheep. Guidance to refresh- 
ment comes first, in verse 2. The noontide is burn- 
ing, the land lies baking in the sun-blaze, but deep 
down in some valley runs a brook, and along its 
course the herbage is bright with perpetual moisture, 
and the foot-sore, panting flock couches in the lush, 
cool grass. There the shepherd leads them, going 
before them, and there he makes them liedown. Goc 
guides to rest and lays to rest the soul that follows 
him. It is instructive that the psalm begins with 
that aspect of life, which is, after all, the predomi- 
nantone. Although sorrow and effort bulk so largely 
in experience, they occupy comparatively small time 
in most lives. They are moments; the periods of 
peaceful enjoyment are measured by years. The 
psalmist’s words are but partially true of outward 
life, but true, without reservation or limit, as to the 
inward; and init the priority of this experience is 
plain, for the repose of faith and the drinking of liv- 
ing water must precede all walking in paths of right- 
eousness. 

But rest is meant to fit for effort, and therefore, in 
verse 3, we see the sheep out again on the road. 
‘*Paths of righteousness” means ‘‘ straight paths,” 
but, since the sheep is a man, straight paths for him 
must needs be paths ethically straight because con- 
formed tothe will of God. Inthese God guides ‘for 
thy name’s sake.”” He has regard to his revealed 
character, and will give us direction because he is 
what he is, and also that he may be known to be 
what he has declared himself. So we learn that 
repose and refreshment are intended to prepare for 
tasks and marches. It is a desertion of duty to prize 
the peaceful hours of still communion with God so 
unwisely that, like Peter, we wish to build taber- 
nacles and tarry on the mount while devil-ridden 
sufferers are foaming in fits at its base. 


McLaren, D.D. 


But life knows yet another aspect than these two, 
and the guidance into danger and sorrow are also 
the effect of the Shepherd’s care. ‘The valley of 
the shadow of death” is probably simply an expres- 
sion for gloomy darkness. The road is not always 
bright and smooth, but will sometimes plunge into 
grim canons. But even then ‘‘Thou art with me” 
should be enough for us. He who guides into the 
gorge will guide out of it. Itis not a cu/ de sac, but 
opens on shining table-lands. ‘‘ Rod” and ‘‘ staff” 
are probably names for one implement, which was 
used both to beat off predatory animals and to direct 
the sheep. The two synonyms and the emphatic 
‘“*thy"’ suggest the psalmist’s full confidence. He 
will not fear, though, but for faith, he well might 
fear in that gloomy valley. It is folly for any man 
to say, ‘‘I will not fear,” unless he trustfully says, 
‘“Thou art with me.” God's presence is the only 
medicine against rightly grounded dread. 

The second image, that of God as host and the 
devout man as his guest, is expanded in verses 5 and 
6. The ideas are substantiahy the same as in the 
former part. Repose and provision, danger and 
change, again fill the foreground, and again there is 
forecast of a more remote future. But all is intensi- 
fied, the need and the supply being painted in 
stronger colors, and the hope 2 i brighter. 

Jehovah supplies his servant’s wants, even in the 
midst of conflict. The table spread in the sight of 
the enemy is a more signal token of care and power 
than the green pastures are. It is possible not only 
to have seasons of repose and enjoyment interspersed 
in the weary journeying, but to find a sudden table 
spread by the Unseen Hand, which also holds back 
the foes who look on with grim eyes, powerless to 
intercept the sustenance or disturb the guests. That 
is our earthly condition,—always conflict, but always 
a table spread. Special experiences of God's suffi- 
ciency ever come in seasons of special conflict. And 
the meal thus spread is no scanty, hurried supply of 
bare necessities, but a festival, at which the guest's 
head is anointed with oil and brimming cups are on 
the table. God's supplies surpass the narrow limits 
of bare need, and even ‘‘run over,” being greater 
than our present capacity. But what is run over is 
not spilt or wasted, since it widens desire and thereby 
increases capacity. The fragments that remain over 
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and above what is eaten are gathered into baskets, 
and avail for future food. 

In the last verse the psalmist passes to pure antici- 
pation. Memory melts into hope, which is even 
brighter than the forecast at the end of the first part. 
There the psalmist’s trust refused to yield to fear, 
though conscious of evil which might warrant it; 
here it rises higher, and changes evil into a form of 
good. ‘‘ Only goodness and mercy shall follow me.” 
No foes pursue God's guest, but two bright-faced 
angels walk behind him as his rear-guard. It is 
much when a man, looking back on life, can, like 
Jacob dying, see ‘*the angel that redeemed me from 
all evil,”” and can say that only goodness and mercy 
have followed him; but it is more when, looking for- 
ward over the unknown future, he can see nothing 
but blessings, and make sure that ‘‘only good and 
mercy will follow him all the days of his life.” 

The closing hope, of dwelling in the house of 
Jehovah forever, rises even higher, and possibly in 
the psalmist’s mind stretched even farther than that 
expressed in the preceding verse. ‘‘ Forever" may 
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reach beyond ‘‘all the days of my life.” More proba- 
bly we must understand the psalmist as hoping that 
by the might of fixed faith and continual communion 
he may have his life so hid in God that wherever he 
goes he may still be his guest in his house, ‘‘ behold- 
ing his beauty;” but we are fully warranted in 
stretching the psalmist’s elastic words to express far 
more than the narrow span of the days of earthly 
life. God will bring those whom he has fed, guided, 
and guarded to the house of many mansions above. 
Here we eat at a table spread with pilgrims’ fare,— 
manna from heaven and water from the rock. We 
have to eat in haste and with an eye on the foe, but 
there there will be no enemies, and the banquet will be 
eternal. The end of the fray will be the beginning 
of the feast. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 

% 

The *\I shall not want" does not belong to the 

‘“*Lwill not work.” 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis 


The Shepherd Lord 


HE Lord is my shepherd (Golden Text). When 
the famous missionary to the South Sea canni- 
bals, John G. Paton, was on the island of Tanna, 

he once lost all his belongings, and the natives were 
bent upon taking his life as well. He writes of that 
experience : ‘‘I climbed into a tree, and was left 
there alone in the bush. The hours I spent there live 
all before me as if it were but of yesterday. I heard 
the frequent discharging of muskets, and the yells of 
the savages. Yet I sat there among the branches, as 
safe in the arms of Jesus. Never, in all my sorrows, 
did my Lord draw nearer to me, and speak more 
soothingly in my soul, than when the moonlight 
flickered among these chestnut leaves, and the night 
air played on my throbbing brow, as I told all my 
heart to Jesus. Alone, yet not alone! If it be to 
glorify my God, I will not grudge to spend many 
nights alone in such a tree, to feel again my Saviour's 
spiritual presence, to enjoy his consoling fellowship. 
If thus thrown back upon your own soul, alone, all, 
all alone, in the midnight, in the bush, in the very 
embrace of death itself, have you a Friend that will 
not fail you then ?:” 


The Shadow of Death 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, Iwill fear no evil (v. 4). We are 
told that Professor Darwin used to go into the Lon- 
don Zoélogical Gardens, and, standing by the glass 
case containing the cobra di capello, put his forehead 
against the glass whilst the cobra struck out at him. 
The glass was between them, Darwin’s mind was 
perfectly convinced as to the inability of the snake to 
harm him; yet, whenever the venomous thing struck 
out, the scientist dodged. Time after time he tried 
it; his will and reason keeping him there, his instinct 
making him shrink. ‘The instinct was stronger than 
will and reason. It is much like this with the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward death. He knows that the 
sting cannot harm him, but an instinct within him 
causes him to shrink whenever he comes into contact 
with the ghastly thing, and this instinct will not be 
altogether denied whatever the Christian reason may 
say. But we may thank God that in this shrinking 
there is no final terror or despair. 


The Comforting Rod 


Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me (v. 4). I 
went into the hospital the other day to yisit a friend 
who was ill there, and was attracted by a most beau- 
tiful perfume bottle covered with sandalwood. The 
delicacy of the fragrance was very delicious. I came 
away thinking of it, and, looking the matter up after- 
wards, I saw the statement that the sandal tree has 
such exquisite fragrance that it even perfumes the 
ax that lays it low. It is like that with the shep- 
herd’s_ rod and staff. The loving purpose makes 
even its rude use sometimes comforting. God's love 
is so tender that, even though we must be disciplined 


and dragged back from the edge of danger, we are 


comforted by it. 
A Rich Table 


Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies (v. 5). A man engaged passage on 
a coasting steamer bound for Florida. He was in 
straitened circumstances, and had but a small sum 
left when his ticket was paid for. Part of this he 
invested in crackers and cheese, thinking the cabin 
fare much too expensive for his limited means. After 
a while his crackers tasted flat and stale, and his 
cheese became hard and mouldy. To aggravate 
matters, he was obliged, three times a day, to inhale 
the odors from the cook's galleys, and the delicious 


Albert Banks, D.D. 


aromas drove him almost frantic. Finally, when 
within a day’s sail from the port of destination, he 
grew desperate. Secing the steward bearing a huge 
platter with a turkey and fixings, he waylaid him at 
the entrance of the dining-saloon, and said: ‘‘See 
here! I haven't much money, but I have stood this 
thing as long as Ican. How much will a dinner like 
that cost?” ‘*Cost!” exclaimed the steward, ‘‘ why, 
man, it don’t cost you anything! it’s all paid for in 
your passage.’’ Our Shepherd God has made abun- 
dant provision for our welfare on the journey heaven- 
ward. Wedo not need to live on dry crackers and 
mouldy cheese. He sets a rich table for all who 
trust him, and he does it even in the presence of our 
enemies, and stands guard over us while we eat in 
peace, 
The Good Man’s Following 

Surely goodness and lovingkindness shall follow 
me all the days of my life (v.6). <A fine story is told 
of the late Bishop Whipple, the famous ‘* Apostle of 
the Red Indians.” His first wife was remarkable 
for the number of her dreams that came true. One 
morning she aroused her husband and told him that 
their son in New Mexico was dying. She described 
him as he lay on a hard bed in a miserable hut, and 
said he was dying for want of attention. She urged 
the Bishop to goatonce tohis help. Away he went as 
fast as the train could carry him, and, sure enough, he 
found what his wife had told him was true. The boy 
was very ill, and the medical attention he had received 
had done him more harm than good. The Bishop was 
justintime. Then he found that, owing to the hurry of 
leaving, he had not enough money to take them both 
back to his home. In his difficulty, he went to the 
bank, and told the cashier his story. The cashier 
said in reply: ‘‘ Any one can tell by looking at your 
face that you are a bishop in the church of God. | 
shall be glad to accommodate you. How much 
money do you want?” The Bishop drew on the 
bank for five hundred dollars, and he and his son 
were soon on the way home. The sinner always has 
bad things following after him, but the good man, 
who trusts God and serves him, has a beautiful train 
following behind him. 

New York Ciry. 





Is your class like Rob’s, or like Emily’s? Perhaps 
you'll get some help for this lesson in comparing their 
classes with your own. They tell their story on the 
inside cover page of this week’s issue. 
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“Oriental Lesson-Lights 
—=>---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—}- 








bi EA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
THE Suapow or Deatu, I Witt Fear no 
Evit.”—Prince B’Sheer reigned in Northern 
Syria in the first half of the nineteenth century. He 
was a remarkable ruler. One of his officers once un- 
expectedly met a woman traveling alone in the 
‘* Valley of the Horn” (a proverbial robber's haunt). 
The astonished officer asked the woman, ‘‘ Where is 
thy escort?” ‘* My escort,” she replied, ‘‘is in 
Beit-ed Deen [the residence of B’Sheer, a hundred 
miles away]. His rod protects me, even in Wady 
el-Karn.” 
The officer thought that this was a magnificent 
story, and as soon as he could he told it to the prince; 
but instead of getting any backsheesh, as he thought, 
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he very nearly shared the fate of that wretched 
Amalekite who told David that he had killed Saul 
(2 Sam. 1: 15). ‘* Thou miserable wretch! How 
didst thou dare to speak to the woman? By the life 
of Allah, but for thy past bravery and faithfulness I 
would cut off thy head with the edge of the sole of 
this shoe!” B’Sheer would not that any should 
even speak to his subjects in the Valley of the Horn. 
David was the ward of ‘a greater prince, God was 
his shepherd. Was he to feel less safe than did the 
ward of B’Sheer ? 


‘*THou PREPAREST A TABLE 


BEFORE ME IN THE 
PRESENCE OF MINE Enemies.” —I have no doubt 
Judges 1: 7 throws light on this text. Orientals 


have stories to the effect that conquerors sometimes 
sat at meat while their vanquished and captive 
enemies looked on from the depth of their humilia- 
tion ; and it would seem as if Lord Bezek made his 
enemies crawl round about his table, and pick up 
crumbs as dogs to humiliate them to the utmost. 

‘*THou Hast ANOINTED MY HEAD witHu OIL,""— 
Olive oil, pure and simple, is an article of food, but 
prepared oil, or the anointing oil, is perfume, and 
was applied to the heads of honored guests, and to 
the feet of guests more honored ; but both the per- 
fume and the manner of its application seem to be 
changed. Kind Orientals have sometimes honored 
me by sprinkling European manufactured perfume 
on my head out of a bottle made for the-purpose. I 
have seen the same kind of bottle shaken from the 
edge of a roof on a bridegroom or a prince as he 
passed by. 

‘**My Cup Runnetu Over.”—‘‘ Cup,” Arabic sas, 
as a figure of speech, is used to-day in song and 
speech. ‘*My cup which was clear has become 
turbid.” In plain language, ‘‘I have suffered re- 
verses, 

‘Kas el mowt murr” is a proverb meaning *‘ The 
cup of death is bitter” (Mark 14: 36; Luke 22: 42). 
On the other hand, the cup may figure blessings, as 
‘‘cup of salvation” (Psa, 116 : 13); ‘‘cup of consola- 
tion " (Jer. 16: 7, ete.). In this case, ‘‘ cup” must be 
understood in the sense which will harmonize with 
the drift of the psalm. 


Suweir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria, 
> 4 


The canon of grief may be very narrow, but there 
is always room for two,—God and the soul. 


ad 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


SHALL not want (v. 1). How to hold that sub- 
lime faith in providence consistently with a 
sense of personal responsibility for daily bread 

and clothing, is a psychological as well as a religious 
problem. ‘To live tranquilly, like a sheep in a green 
meadow by a still running brook, and also like a 
man with grocers’ and butchers’ and shoemakers’ 
bills to be met at the first of the month, is no child's 
play. ‘To have struggled heroically until one is fifty 
without a dollar in the bank to show for it; to realize 
that one’s ‘‘ productive period"’ will terminate in a 
decade, and yet to look forward with a sublime faith 
that we ‘shall not want,” while life gets harder 
every day and each gray hair and wrinkle shuts 
another door against us,—this is a sublime achieve- 
ment. But let us remember that our necessities 
never equal our wants; that it is our imaginary 
wants which are so numerous, while our real wants 
are very few, and that hundreds of us would have 
never known want at all if we had not first known 
waste. And let us remember also that it is easy to 
exaggerate the importance of all our own fuming 
and fussing to supply our daily recurrent needs. 
For, after all, it is God’s sun and rain, his wind and 
steam, his heart and arm, that really keep us from 
need. 

He leadeth me beside still waters (v. 2). The 
soul of man, in one respect at least, shares the two- 
fold necessity of water, agitation and repose. There 
are times when we need to be shaken up by the fury 
of the rapids, and others when we need to be spread 
out in the calm stillness of the lake. To the young, 
all: repose is stagnation. They love to launch their 
barks on stormy seas. But there comes a time when 
the soul longs for still waters—‘‘ waters of rest.” 
The final measurement of life values discloses the 
ineffable worth of stillness and quiet. There is no 
power like that of silence and repose. The heart 
that is to be filled to the brim with holy joy must be 
still. Energy resides in tranquillity. The stars and 
the sun rise in silence, and so do great events. Bees 
work in silence, and so do thoughts. Trees grow in 
aphony and muteness, so also do characters. But 
rest and peace are not products of external condi- 
tions. The soul may be tempest-tossed on the most 
stagnant sea, and yet as calm as heaven even amidst 
the breakers. ‘‘ Diogenes found more rest in his tub 
than Alexander on his throne.” ‘* Weariness can 
snore upon the flint when rusty sloth finds the 
down pillow hard.” All true peace and rest and 
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quietness are the gifts of God through the conscious- 
ness of his presence. 

He restoreth my soul (v. 3). Restoration may be 
said to be the key word to the philosophy of the 
Bible. That great book is saturated with the ideas 
of rejuvenation, regeneration, and recovery. ‘‘ Re- 
pent ye therefore and turn again that your sins may 
be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord, and that 
he may send the Christ who hath been appointed for 
you, even Jesus, whom the heaven must receive 
until the time of the restoration (American Version) 
of all things.” Without attempting to fathom the 
exact meaning of these words, you may safely enough 
grasp with whole-hearted enthusiasm the general 
idea of a vast and illimitably recuperative power in 
nature, a tendency to return from unstable to stable 
equilibrium, from miscarriage and frustration to 
fruition and victory, from death to life, from sin to 


righteousness. Growth, and not decay, is the law of 
the universe. Restoration, and not destruction, is the 
aim of God in this vast scheme of existence. 


Enumerate (if you only could) the times in which 
God has built you up from the ground. Reflect on 
the experiences in which he has set you on your feet, 
wiped your tears, reanimated your hopes, and from 
these perceive his method of the moral government 
of mankind. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies (v. 5). Here is a swift, brilliant, 
fleeting glimpse of another method of God's provi- 
dence. It is not his idea of the education of men 
never to give them sight and fight of their enemies. 
He does not take them to solitary and safe retreats 
to feed them. He spreads their tables in the very 
presence of their foes to give them nerve. ‘There was 
once a general who educated his horses to tranquillity 
amidst confusion and danger by putting their oats 
on the heads of the drums and having the drummers 
beat them while the trembling animals were feeding. 
Victory is inscribed on the banners of the army that 
is able to take its rations in the presence of an enemy. 
The man who can eat and sleep in the face of disas- 
ter will never know final defeat. 

My cup runneth over. We talk a great deal about 
draining the dregs of the cup of life. But how many 
of us have so full a cup as to actually mistake the 
froth for the lees. Be honest now, and say whether 
you have not only had a full cup, but also an over- 
flowing one. Remember that your own mental and 
spiritual attitude toward life is the eye with which 
you measure these contents, and then deny, if you 
can, that it is because you have been greedy and dis- 
satisfied that your cup has. seemed empty. It is a 
solemn fact that most of our cups have at least been 
often filled even to overflowing, and it is a solemn 
question, What have we done with the overflow? 
Who has not a few pennies of money, or a few mo- 
ments of time, ora be volts of energy, that he does 
not actually need for his own duties? What have 
you done with those ? 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


% 
The presence of foes cannot prevent the feast 


with God. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


The Life in God 

1. A Life of Faith: 

Jehovah is my shepherd, ... not want (t). 
My sheep hear my voice . . . follow me (John 10 : 27, 28). 
Fear not, little flock (Luke 12 : 32). 
My God shall supply every need (Phil. 4 : 19). 
2. A Life of Rest: 

To lie down in green pastures (2). 
Rest in Jehovah, and wait patiently (Psa. 37 : 7). 
In perfect peace ... stayed on thee (Isa. 26 : 3). 
Come unto me, . . . I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28, 29). 
3- A Life of Divine Guidance : 

He guideth me in the paths (3) 

Lead me, ... make thy way straight (Psa. 5 : 8). 
I will instruct thee and teach thee (Psa. 32 : 8). 
Calleth his own. . . leadeth them out (John To : 3, 4). 
4. A Life of Comfort in Trial : 

Through the valley ;... art with me (4). 
A very present help in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 
Through the waters... be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Comforteth us in all our affliction (2 Cor. 1 : 3-5). 
s. A Life of Triumph : 

A table before me:... 
We are more than conquerors (Rom. 8 : 37). 
Giveth us the victory through our Lord (1 Cor. 1§ : 57). 
‘This is the victory .. . our faith (1 John § : 4). 


anointed my head (5). 


6. A Life of Divine Communion : 
Dwell in the house of Jehovah (v. 6). 


To behold the beauty of Jehovah ( Psa. 27 : 4). 
We will. . . make our abode with him (John 14 : 23). 
Our fellowship is with the Father (1 John : 3). 


* 
He who seeks no evil fears none. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 





Are there any Robs and Emilys in your Sunday- 
school? See what you think, after reading their story 


on the inside cover page of this issue. 
H it. Then question as follows : What was David 

in his youth ? Was he a good shepherd ? How 
did he prove this? Where did he lead his flock for 
food? Beside what kinds of waters did he know 
that they loved to lie down? Who is it who says 
that he is the ‘‘ Good Shepherd” ? Will he be willing 
to do for us what David did for his sheep ? How has 
our great Shepherd shown his love for us? Does he 
know us individually ? (John 10: 3, 14.) Now put 
down on the board the words The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want. Draw out why we need not 
fear if the Lord has us in his care, for he Anows the 
way, he has fower to deliver us from all our foes, 
he /oves us. So our blessed Shepherd will do all for 
us of which David speaks in this psalm; and as we 
look towards the future we too can say, ‘‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life.” 

Now change the board. Wipe out the word ‘ not,” 
and put it behind the word ‘‘is.” The sentence then 
will read, ‘‘ The Lord is not my shepherd; I shall 
want.” How different this is from the way in which 
it stood at first! Isthis true too? Yes, if we have 
not the Lord to care for us, we certainly shall suffer 
much want. Why? Because we have not the fower 
to defend ourselves from our enemies. Because we 








AVE the school repeat the whole psalm, or read 


Emily Brown used to suppose that these ‘‘ Graded Helps 
to her because her Sunday-school was not graded. 
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have not the w7sdom to guide our own footsteps. Is 
not that sheep foolish that breaks away from its kind 
shepherd? And is that boy or girl who tries to go 
through life without the Lord's guidance any wiser ? 





THE LORD |S 
MY SHEPHERD 
| SHALL 
NOT WANT 











New York Ciry. 
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The rod of correction in wandering becomes a 
comfort in weakness. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs "’) 


**The Lord's my shepherd, I'll not Psalm 23 : 1-6. 
; want." (29: 1-4. 46: I-3.) 
ce — like 2 er lead us."" Psalm 1109 : 1-8. 
‘i was a wandering sheep. . * Se 242 : 1-2 
‘* Abide with me ; fast falls the even- cage : 3 + oe 
tide."’ Psalm 62 : 5-8. 
‘The King of love my shepherd is."’ (81: 2-6. 123 : 1-4.) 
“If thou but suffer God to guide Psalm 118 : 1-9. 
thee."’ 
; 71: 1-4. 238: 1-6.) 
*‘ Lead ‘us, heavenly Father, lead (171 : 1-4 3 ‘ 
us.”" Psalm 84 : 8-12. 
“Trust and obey." (115 : 3-6. 169 : 3-7.) 
“~ 


God satisfies us as much by eliminating wants as 
by satisfying them. 


” 


in the Times were of no use 
She knows better now. And 


probably a great many others, like herself, will get more out of Dr. Dunning’s article, 


with its changed title, than they ever before knew it contained. 


These three graded 


lesson articles, by the way, fairly revolutionized Sunday-school work for the Brown family, 
who tell their own story on the inside cover page of this issue of the ‘Times. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, tor the help of 
———. teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


In the following blackboard the sketches for the first eight 
lessons of the quarter are shown. The teacher will have used 
the first six sketches, and will now add the seventh sketch, 


** The Lord is my Shepherd,"’ for this lesson 
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Quarter’s Thought: Pictures about David and his 


Family. 
To-day’s Thought: Lessons from his Shepherd Life. 
Notes.—As the Shepherd Psalm is a lifelong study, 


also one of the supplemental exercises of many pri- 
mary departments, usually explained in twelve or 
more lessons, its very familiarity makes it necessary 
to present it with freshness. 

Use sandboard or blackboard. Helpful diagrams 
are in Miss Vella’s ‘‘ Songs and Study for God's Lit- 
tle Ones " (25 cents), and Miss Baldwin's ‘‘ Shepherd 
Psalm for Children” (35 cents). The regular picture 
roll ishelpful. For tencents, ten pictures of shepherd 
life can be ordered from The Perry Pictures Co., Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, by numbers,—sos, 516, 517, 550, 
620, 756, 757, 810, 3200, 3323; from G. P. Brown, 
Beverly, Massachusetts, 194, 199, 369, 907, 1115, 1134, 

. 


1217, 1824, 1887; from W. A. Wilde Co., Bos- 
ton or Chicago, 14, 102, 110, 116, 243, 244, 350, 373, 
418, 462. Such pictures would explain shepherd 
life to children who have never seen live sheep. 
Make a fold from two boxes, removing the bottom 
from the larger square one, placing the smaller up- 
side down in one corner for a shelter, cutting doors 
in both; or with green chalk cover a large space on 
the blackboard, pinning paper shepherd, sheep, fold, 
etc., here and there. This lesson should suggest 
Christmas and the shepherds who were near Beth- 
lehem a thousand years later, when Christ was born. 
The merest outline can here be suggested, to be 
filled in by each teacher. 


1865, 


REVIEW. 

What was David when we first knew about him ? 
Was he a shepherd always? God saw how faithful 
he was caring for sheep, so he chose him to care for 
his people as king. David never forgot the lessons 


he learned when a shepherd. His most beautiful 
psalm is called the Shepherd Psalm. (Recall outline 
of Lesson 4 about psalms.) David wrote a poem 


about his shepherd life. He loved to sing it, se¢ Zo 
music, with his harp, accompanied. Years later it 
was sung in God's house, /ed by a choir, at the ser- 
vices, morning and evening, by two divisions, 
sung back and forth. 
LESSON. 

(As you mention each phase of shepherd fife, write 
it down under ‘ The Shepherd " or ‘* His Sheep,” as 
suggested below.) When a shepherd fad, David 





MY SHEPHERD HIS SHEEP 


THE FEEDS SHALL NOT WANT 
LORD WATERS WILL FEAR NO EvIL 
RESTS AM SAFE FROM ENEMIES 


(IS) LEADS IN RIGHT PATHS (AM CHOSEN KING) 


**Goopness AND Mercy SuHatst Fottow Me, 
I suave Dwect ix tHe House or tue Loxp Forever.” 











went far from home to find grass, water, and green 
pastures, always careful where he /eeds his sheep. 
Water was scarce, but David knew where it was still- 
and cool. Sheep are timid little things, afraid of 
rushing, noisy water, so David waters them in a 
quiet stream. Just as cows lie down when tired, 
David rests his sheep in green pastures. Sometimes 
he carried the tired little lamb in his arms, to res? it, 
just as father carries your little sister, while you are 
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The ordinary yellow laundry soap may 
do well enough for scrubbing and for 
the coarser work in the laundry, but to 
get a clear snow white in the linens and 
muslins, to save the costly embroider- 
ies and the sheer and delicate fabrics, to 
avoid the unpleasant odor that is often 
too perceptible in the towels and bed 
linen, use Ivory Soap, a pure soap made 
of only the cleanest, best materials. 


Ivory Soap 
99*/.. Per Cent. Pure. 









































Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bihle 


‘contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Commiuece, The Concise 
Bible Dictionary with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined Concordance 
to the American Siandard edi- 


tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 

receipt of price. Send for catalogue te 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
327-41 E. 18th St., w York 























CLASS PINS this style, with 
any 4 letters or figures and one 
or two colors of enamel, ster- 
ling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a 
doz. Silver-plated, roc. each ; 
Special designs in pins or badges 

y class or society at reasonable 
wrices; send design for estimates. Catalogue free. 
astian Bros., C.21, South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
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made for an 
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Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Book! 
“Card Style” Free! Also bust 2s 4 Y} -\—~ 
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ternal cr’ We have cuts of hle cow le 
E. J. SCHUSTER PIG 8 ENG CO., DEPT 85. 81 LOUIS, Mo 








When answering advertisements mention this paper. ' 








IMEAD’S 


“Modern Methods 
Sunday - School 
Class-Book” 


A new, simple, convenient, and complete class- 
record book. 

Great improvement over any class book now in use 
Saves time and labor, Ample provision for every 


, one dollar per dozen, postpaid. 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 


Mercury Publishing Company 
Dept. T. Newport, R. I. 


Sample copy 





OXFORD BIBLES 






. New styles 
| “THE PAR are 
OXFORD constantly 
TEACHERS EXCELLENCE being 


issued. 

Send for 

catalogue. 

Of all 

° booksellers. 

Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
g1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











} strong enough towalk. Sheep are easily 
| frightened, so in the Holy Land the 
shepherd always went ahead, to choose 
the best way. 
his voice, and followed even when it 
| looked dangerous, through such dark, 

narrow paths between the mountains. 
| But on the other side was the bright 
|sunshine again, and plenty of fresh 
| grass and water, The kind shepherd 
| says: ‘‘Mysheep shal/ not want. When 

I lead, they w// fear no evil, because 
| lam with them, to /ead in right paths.” 
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| GRIP CONVALESCENCE 


The sheep knew him and | 


| Sometimes a hungry bear or lion tried 


to catch one while feeding, but the | 
|shepherd was watching, and would 
almost rather lose his own life than 


to allow any wild beast to kill or scare 
his sheep. Here and there were places 
with stones piled around like fences, 
with thorn-branches on top, to keep wild 
beasts from climbing over to steal the 
sheep. Often several shepherds ied 
their flocks to this safe place or fold 
forthe night. Each stood near the door, 
; to count his sheep as they went in, to 
|see that none were lost. While the 
sheep slept, somebody watched near 
the gate, so that nothing could enter to 
| harm them. In the fold the sheep were 
i‘*safe from enenties.” One day, as 
| David thought what he used to do for 
| his sheep, he said, ‘‘ Why, the Lord has 
| done just the same things for me !"’ 
| Seven points were developed while 
| comparing the shepherd and his sheep. 
| Compare with David’s own life his 
| escape from his enemy Saul, his anoint- 
{ing when chosen king. His life had 
| been like a cup so full of blessing it was 
| running over. 
| Sometimes shepherd dogs followed the 
| sheep, to see that none strayed away. 
A good man said it seemed as if David 
| had given their names, 
them ? (see review plan, ‘‘ Goodness and 
mercy,” etc.) As the sheep were safe 
in the fold, David said, ‘‘I shall dwell,” 
| etc. 





Can you find | 


A kind Sunday-school teacher often | 


bought papers from Jimmie the news- 
| boy, eight years old. She invited him 
| into her primary class. 
|}andstrangetohim. The children sang, 
|repeated psalms, and the lesson was 
taught. 
Golden Text book, and asked him to 
learn the verses and prayers. He said, 
‘I'd like the book, but I can’t read, and 
I don't know any of those things the chil- 
| dren said."" Sothe teacher promised to 
help him a little each Sunday. She 
said, ‘‘ Hold up your hand, and remember 
these five words on your fingers, ‘ The 
Lord—is—my—shepherd.’" Jimmie said 
| them over and over, promised to repeat 
them every day, and to come again. 
That same week the teacher missed him 
|from the street corner, and inquired 
where lhe was. Another boy told her 
that Jimmie was knocked down by some 
horses while running to sell papers. 
| The teacher found him in the hospital, 
in bed, very badly hurt, but he knew 
her. Pretty soon he said, ‘‘I learned 
my verse on my fingers, ‘ The—Lord 
is—my—shepherd.’"" ‘Then he touched 
the fourth, and said, ‘‘I like this finger 
best."”. The teacher said, ‘t What do you 
mean?" Jimmie said, ‘‘I like it best 
because it says ‘ my;' that means‘ mine,’ 
-——don't it?’ The teacher said ‘ Yes.” 
Then he said, ‘t That’s why I like it,— 
‘cause I never had anything that was 
really mine except a dog, and he died. 
I never had any father, of mother, or 
sister, or brother, nor any home until I 
went to the newsboy’s home. I never 


had any books, nor school, nor Sunday- | 
school except one Sunday, nor nothing, | 


until you gave me this little book; and 
it says, ‘ The — Lord — is — my —shep- 
herd,” 
| After a little visit, the teacher said she 
| would come again next day. When she 
came, the nurse said Jimmie was much 
worse, and could not live, but that, every 
time he wakened during the night he 
whispered, ‘.1/y Shepherd, my Shep- 
herd,"’ and kept tight hold of his finger. 
While the teacher stood near his bedside 
he stopped breathing, and the teacher 
said : ‘‘ The Lord 7s Jimmie’s shepherd. 
He shall not want. He shall dwell in 
| the house of the Lord forever." (Adapted 
from a story told in a convention.) 


{ (Continued on next page) 


It seemed new | 


The teacher gave Jimmie a |! 





There’s nothing _ better 
than Scott’s Emulsion after 
the grip. When the fever 
is gone the body is left weak 
and exhausted; the nervous 
system is completely run 
down and vitality is low. 

Two things to do: give 
strength to the whole body 
and new force to the nerves. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do it; 
contains just what the worn- 
out system needs. 

Rich blood, healthy flesh, 
resistive force, more and _ bet- 
ter nourishment are what 
Scott’s Emulsion supplies to 
the convalescent. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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MRS. L. R. TRYON 


f §=6lives ina small town in southern | 
Connecticut, She writes: 


‘‘ Each year for seven years we 
tried to pay off a little of the | 
mortgage on our home but al- 
most every time we got a little 
put by sickness or something 
else seemed to eat it up. 

I had earned pin - money 
through The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday 
Evening Post and thought of 
the same plan to help pay the 
mortgage. The prise money 
for the summer’s work, to- 
gether with the commissions, 
will pay the last installment 
next month, all done by my- 
self in odd hours during 
about a year and a half,’’ 


Thousands are earning money by this 
plan. Anybody can do the same. 


Besides paying liberally for every sub- 
scription secured we are giving 


$50,000 | 


in Extra Cash Prizes 









Each month $5000 will be given to 
325 persons who do the best work that 
mouth and, at the end of the season, 
$10,000 more to the 451 persons who 
have done the best work during the 
wholetime. Everything necessary sent 
on request. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
603 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





I Can Sell Your 
Re a | ar clad te ts orth 
Estate visu: 


Send description, state price 
382 North American Bullding, PHILADELPHIA 


and learn my wonderfully 
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The dealer who. 


sells lamp-chim- 
neys to last, 1s 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 


MACBETH. | 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 


Index; sent free. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


Brilliant in Effect. Easy to Learn. 
Four of the finest services ever issued. Complete in 
every detail; each containing choruses, duets, solos, 
recitations, exercises, etc. Music is new, unusual, 
and charming. 


The Everlasting Light 
The Star and Sceptre 
That Wonderful Night 

The World’s Redeemer j 


Something new. A 48 page book, containing a 
large variety of recitations, exercises, drills, etc., 
suitable for all schools. 
of allages. 25 cents the copy. 


Cantatas (Christmas) for Children 

The Real Santa Claus (new). . 25 cents the copy. 
Old-Fashioned Santa Claus ..25 “ “ “* 
Santa’s Surprise. . . —— 

Returnable Samples, for the asking, of the best 
of all Sunday-schoo 
Praise; also, Songs of Christian Service ($15 the 
hundred, bound in boards). It costs nothing to exam- 
ine these books. We pay postage. 


Send rac. in 
stamps for sam- 
ples of the four, 
or 7c. for any 
two. 


“ “ 


HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1018-1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















THE 
REAL 
SANTA CLAUS 


A new Christmas Cantata for Children 
by J. LINCOLN HALL, introducing 
choruses of football boys, cooks, para- 
sol girls, etc. 
The cuckoo clock and the things tt 
did, Professor Bigwig, etc. 
25c. the copy. 
HALL-MACK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
zor8-1020 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia ; 156 sth Ave., 
New York. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

In our review frame 

shepherd's crook, and 

verse (see review plan). 
Peoria, ILL, 


write Jimmie’s 


> 4 


He only ts able to climb up who has 
learned to lie down. 


le 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 








Rob and Emily Brown are going to get 
more out of Dr. Dunning now than ever 
before. Perhaps their experience with 
this lesson would help you. It’s told on 
the inside cover page of this issue. 











Prepared for use by scholars 


song books, The Service of 


| (vs. 2, 3). 


| 3, 


| 13 
| (Matt. 5 : 6). 





Do YOU want a Sunday-school 
singing-book. ‘Try the 


MESSAGE 
IN SONG 


by H. W. FAIRBANK and other 
well-known song writers. 30 cents 
per copy; $3.00 per dozen, not 
prepaid. ‘Ten departments, the 
largest type, handsomely bound. 
Returnable copies on application. 


ABIDING IN 
THE FIELD 


A splendid new Christmas Ser- 
vice by ELsik JANET FRENCH and 
H. W. FAIRBANK. 5 cents per 
copy ; $4.00 per hundred. Send 
for new descriptive catalogue. 


H. W. Fairbank Pub. Co. 
Abel Building, Chicago 














SK your pupils what are the three 
great causes of anxiety. Lead 
them to give thoughtfully the cor- 


rect answers. They are want, fear, 


loneliness. Have them repeat the psalm. | 


Then guide them to study the three 
chief sentences 

1. I shall not want. : Show them that 
the cause of want is a discontented 
spirit. When one with such a spirit 
gains his desires he still wants. Ask 
them to read Ecclesiastes 2: 4-11. The 
writer got all he desired (v. 10). But he 
was unsatisfied (v. 11). Contrast this 
experience with Paul's (2 Cor. 11 : 23-27, 
especially v. 27). Ask what 
secret that he had learned (Phil. 4: 11, 
12). David had discovered the secret, 

“Jehovah is my shepherd.” David 
had been a shepherd. He had kept his 
sheep in cold and darkness and storms, 
and in danger from wild beasts. He 
had found for them the coolest water, 
the sweetest grass, the most delightful 
shade. He had distinguished each sheep 
by name, studied his habits, provided 
for his peculiar wants. Show what he 
meant by calling God '* my shepherd” 
Every child of God knows 
that God loves him, and has wisdom and 
power to take care of him. 

Jesus reveals God when he calls him- 
self the good shepherd (John 10: 14, 15). 
Every real want is satisfied when we 
are consciously in the care of him who 
has laid down his life for us (Rom. 8: 
32). But those who trust God as 
their shepherd have not unreasonable 
wants. They enjoy what he gives and 
are grateful (Prov. 27 : 7). 
be content with what we /ave (Heb. 
5), but never with what we are 


2. I will fear no evil. 
afraid sometimes. Children fear in the 
dark because they imagine some evil 
presence, 


the fear because they trust him. Grown 


people forbode disaster for themselves | 


or their friends. They imagine what 


may happen, and the possibility grows | 


real in their thoughts. 
Sin sharpens fear. The one who 
knows himself unworthy of God's care 


needs forgiveness in order to get rid of | 


fear. No one can hide from God so 
securely as to escape fear. 
only through trusting him, at peace with 
him, 
me."" The rod and the staff, signs of 
the shepherd's office, are proofs to the 
trusting sheep that his confidence is not 
misplaced. 

Walking through the valley of the 
shadow of death means going through 
seasons of great trial and distress (Psa. 
107 : 13, 14). The mission of Christ was 
to give the light that would drive away 
such shadows (Matt. 4 : 16) by showing 
those who sat in them what forgiveness 
was (Luke 1: 77-79). The lesson of last 
Sunday told of David pursued by a rebel 
army led by hisown son. When he and 
his followers seemed likely to be over- 
come some friends unexpectedly brought 
food (2 Sam. 17 : 27-29). They ate in the 
presence of their enemies and were 
strengthened for victory. 
ory of God's merciful deliverance 
strengthens us against fear of evil to 
come (¥V. 5). 

But one of the shadows before us is 
really the coming of the last greatenemy, 


let us make a| 


was the | 


We are to, 


Every one is | 


The father coming in dispels | 


Safety comes | 


‘‘] will not fear, for thou art with | 


So the mem- | 
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( speare's genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and 
r Thomas Spencer Baynes. With each set is sent free a Topi- 
q cal Index and Plan of Study for all the plays. Shakespeare's 
P Works—everything he wrote—are given complete, including 
P the Sonnets and Poems. 

P 

, A Complete Shakespearean Library 
Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in 
2 the Critical Comments and Notes, among them being 
2 Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, ‘Tennyson, Dowden, 
) White, Victor Hugo, Johnson, and many others. A set 
) of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library. 
» ee 
5 In {3 handsome volumes, containing 7,000 pages 
¢ (size, 85% inches—library size). Bound 
( F 
; ekoup reais troor "diet in cloth or half — stamped 

) and Juliet.” in goid, 
4 
iP 

4 

; ‘ 
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} Half-Price Offer—to Prompt People 

> 
( 
2 We have just completed a new and limited edition, which will be distributed through our Shake- 
2 speare Club at half-price and on easy terms of payment, ‘Ihe advantages of ordering through the 
2 Club are that you have the entire set shipped to you for leisurely examination, without costing you 
2 a cent; you can retain it by paying the low Club price, which is just half the regular price, and you 
2 may pay in little, easy payments of $1.00 a month. ‘The prices through the Club are $23.00 
2 for a set in half-leather binding, and $19.00 for a cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 @ 
) month, ‘The regular + es of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Send us your application at 
5 once, stating which style of binding you prefer, cloth or half-leather. We will forward the entire 
5 set, charges prepaid. We will allow you five days in which to examine the set. If you are not 
§ satisfied, you can return it at our expense. If satisfactory, you can make your first payment 
§ of $1.00, and remit thereafter $1.00 a month for 18 months, if cloth is ordered, making a total pay- 
5 ment of $19.00. If you select the half-leather binding, which we recommend, there will be four more 
( monthly payments of $1.00, making a total payment of $23.00. We assume all risk. _Promptness is 
§ nee essary if Foam ~ er a set at these low prices—for we cannot guarantee delivery after this limited 
( edition is exhausted, - 

» Don't fail to mention ‘The Sunday School Times. 

r y 

> 

( — eer 

> We will send, free of charge, to each subscriber to the Half-Price Club edition 

2 FREE three valuable premiums. One is an attractive portfolio of pictures ready for 

2 framing, entitled “‘ Literature in Art.’’ It is a_ series of gy by the 

2 duogravure color ess of great paintings of scenes from celebrated books. ‘There are six- 

) teen pictures, each 11X15 inches in size. Every picture is a splendid work of art, full of 

$ grace and beauty. ‘this portfolio alone sells for $8.00. In addition to the Portfolio we send 

) the nee yp Index , I a of prudy o- 1° above. ‘The last two premiums cannot be 

, purchased separate from the set for less than $6.00, 

» 
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All Gas Companies recommend a 
The WELSBAGH light © 
- because it stops: complaint.’ i 
The Shield of Qualityis -, 
stamped on the Zenuine burner, ” 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE BIBLE | 


SCHOOL. Correspondence and lecture-study de- 
partments Send for circular. Marion Steven- 
son, Principal, 4 Irving Park, Chicago, I. 


A LIMITED TIME OFFER 

Holman Hunt's picture ‘* Pind- 
ing of the Saviour in the Tem- 
ple,’’ suitable to frame, 13x19 in., 
made by the color-photo process ; 
also picturein colors of “‘ Rebekah 
at the Well,” by Goodall, with Part 
One of “* Sacred Art,’’ “ the com- 
vanion to the Bible,”’ containing 16 
Biblical Pictures, printed on 


Reduced frazment. plate paper, each picture described 
on separate pages. Sent, postpaid, all for 25 cents. 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., 43 & 45 E. 19th St., N.Y. 


The Best Shakespeare 


OWADAYS no one asks ‘‘ Shall I read Shakespeare ?"’ 


shall be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there can be no dis- 
cussion. 


You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare's Works, or to 
poor edition. 
most accurate edition—should be the corner-stone 
of your library. 
for what you would have to pay for a poor one, 
and the best edition has the advantage of being in 
itself a complete Shakespearean library. 


The New International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrange- 
ment, and in all that goes to constitute an ideal Shake- 
speare, the International edition holds first place. 
reproduees 
has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. 
To this-text have been added Prefaces; copious 
cal Comments 
spearean scholars ; 
word and Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make 
clear every ob 
trations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shake- 
speare’s time. 

hakespeare containing the facts actually known about 
him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shake- 


2 THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
( 
( 
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That Shakespeare's plays 


possess a 


A set of Shakespeare—the best and 


You can buy the best Shakespeare 


This 


the famous Cambridge text, which 


riti« 
the works of great Shake- 
full Glossaries defining every difficult 


taken from 


scure passage. 


‘There are over 400 Ilus- 


Included with the set is a complete Life of 





YOUNG PEOPLE's! 
SONGS or PRAISE 








REGULAR EDITION PY Ita D. Sankey 
270 SONGS—100 new with the seiect of the 
op. SEPARATE EDITIONS for 
C. E. Societies, B. Y. P. U's & Epworth Leagues 
Handsomely bound in silk finish cloths. 
Each 25 cts. a copy, or $25.00 per 100, 
Returnable sample sent on request. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chieago. 

















CANTON 
incandescent 
Gasoline 


LAMPS 
Lit Instantly 
with one match! 
You simply ‘‘turn on the light’’ and it’s the pleasantest, 
brightest, cheapest, safest, artificial light known. 
100 Candie Power Costs but 3c Weekly 


Beau- 





Chandeliers, pendants, wall and bracket styles. 
tiful designs, single aud double burners, $2.76 UP 


Ask forthe “‘Canton.”’ Agents wanted, 


CANTON 
Incandescent (ang 
Light a 
Co. 
Box 500; ) 
CANTON, ©. 


Get catalog. 








‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world 
Meneely & Co.. Watervliet, West Troy P. 0., N 


THE, GENUINE. MEREELY BELLS 

























































































LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 15 





THE 
MAID Y 





This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate paint in the aire can 
be kept — clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, and rinsed off with clear water. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS JOY-BELLS. New concert exer- 
cise. By Hewitt and Post. 5 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS TIME. New concert exer- 
cise. By Hartsough and Fillmore. 5 cents. 
SANTA CLAUS’ GREETING. A new cantata. 

By Charles H. Gabriel. 30 cents. 
THE REAL SANTA CLAUS, A new cantata. By 
Pounds and Fillmore. 30 cents. 

Write for special Christmas catalogue of new choir 
music, sacred solos, Santa Claus cantatas, concert 
exercises, Sunday-school books, etc. It is free. 

, THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 
419 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 41 Bible House, New York. 











SERVICES "°Ones” 


Samples, postpaid, 10 cents. 
208 Washington 
&., Chicago. 


150 sth Ave., 
New York. 


HRISTMAS | 
SERVICES 


in stamps, with your name and ad- 

TEN dress, wil bring complete 
cket containing our five new ser- 

CENTS vices, besides our Holiday catalogue 
of Xmas cards, dainty calendars, hand- 

some booklets, novel candy boxes, etc. 

MacCalla & Co., Inc., 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 











New Christmas Music 


** Jesus is Here’ and ‘‘ King of Glory.’’ 
new 16 page services for Christmas. 
best, examine these. 

‘*Pairer Than Day.’’ A book speciall 
day-school singing. The leader in Sunsay-ec 

**O Wondrous Night!’’ A contralto solo and 
— of surprising beauty and sweetness. Full 
sheet size; price, 40 cts. Be sure to get this fine Christ- 
mas song. Also a Cantata of rare merit. Send for it 

Mr. Hugg’s forty years’ experience as leader of Sun- 


Two 
If you want the 


for Sun- 
ool work. 


day-schooi singing, with a world-wide reputation as an | 


author, guarantees his publications. 
trial Christmas Packet. 
Newkirk Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Echoes of Bethlehem 


A delightful service for Christmas. The best 
writers have provided music, recitations, etc, 
Price, 5 cents by mail. 

CANTATAS.—A number of fine easy 
ones on hand. 
each, 

John J. Hood 


Send ro cts. for 


Philadelphia: 1024 Arch St. 


46 Years I have been selling my 
to S. S. throughout the U.S. S.S. Record, $1 
Env. Class ks. soc. doz. J. H. Tomlinson, Origi- 
nator of S. S. Requisites, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


$5 A DAY bath “Parle h Go Pa cents. 


ractical ouppiics 
. Coll 


ston. 


sample | 


GEORGE C. HUGG, 2133 | 


Sample, by mail, 25 cents | 


Chicago: 52 Michigan Ave. | 
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death. 
|ness all through life will lighten the 
| darkness of that hour. The Good Shep- 
| herd will be with us there. He knows 
{our fears. He suffered death and de- 
stroyed its power that he might deliver 
us there (Heb. 2: 14, 15). 
| gj. I will dwell in the house of Jehovah 
| forever. The figure has changed as the 
song comes triumphant to its climax. 
Goodness and loving-kindness have been 
the psalmist’s portion. They will surely 
be continued, Instead of a shepherd 
| Jehovah becomes a host. He opens the 
doors of his sanctuary and lets his trust- 
| ful child in to dwell with him at home. 
| Tell your pupils that they will under- 
stand this better in coming years, when 
they find companions withdrawing into 
the world beyond, and feel the interests 
of this life slipping away from them, if 
they know they are safe in the compan- 
ionship of the Father, and fully at home 
in his house (John 14: 1-3). Teach them 
to say for themselves ‘'I shall not want,” 
‘*] will not fear,” ‘‘I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.”” This isa 
song for every day, for every period of 
life, for the triumphant death-bed. A 
trustful, holy life brings richer meaning 
into this psalm at every step, till the 
full measure of its promise shall be re- 
vealed as we cross the river of death 
and enter through the gates into the 
city of God. 
Boston. 


“a 
For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
David’s Personality 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (2 Sam 


21: 1 to 23: 7; Psa. 293). 


[For each member of the Bible class.] 





The records preserved in the Books of 
Samuel are more directly helpful to the 
biographer of David than are the psalms. 
| Yet the Twenty-third Psalm may be 
| taken as a point of departure for a study 
| of his character, since it is so happy an 
|expression of the serene faith of one 
| whose consciousness of God’s immediate 
| presence drives away all fear of man or 
| sense of weakness, Under the natural 
land beautiful figure of the shepherd 
|the psalmist acknowledges Jehovah's 
thoughtful bounty, his gentle watchful- 
ness, his incessant care for the comfort 
and protection of his people. Again 
Jehovah is a friend whose generous hos 
| pitality on all occasions encourages men 
to a life of hopeful, intimate fellowship 
with God. 

While it is possible to apply this 
psalm to David's circumstances when 
la was in seclusion across the Jordan, 


a fugitive from Absalom, it is also 
a psalm for all men and all ages, as 
directly appropriate for the religious 
thinker of to-day as fora Hebrew. It 
beautifully recognizes each man’s cove- 
nant relationship with God. Its author 
must have possessed a deeply religious 
| personality. The interesting question 
| for the Bible student is whether it was 
| too spiritual to be attributed to David. 
It was natural for the later Hebrews 
|(r Kings 15: 5) to idealize David. It is 
| just as natural for us todoso, We re- 
| alize the 
ments, and are inclined to overestimate 
their greatness. Yet most students 
would agree with the summing up of 
Cornill,—‘' a phenomenal man, such as 
Providence gives but once to a people, 
the most gifted man in Israelitish his- 
| tory, only surpassed in ethical greatness 
and historical importance by Moses.” 
David was at least a representative 
Israelite, and one whom his people fol- 
lowed with enthusiastic devotion. He 
had faults as well as virtues. Chapters 
21 and 24 seem to prove that in many 
ways his religious ideas were primitive, 
yet 23: 17 and 24: 14,17, reveal a deeply 
|religious temperament. He is a good 
deal of a puzzle. A strong, fresh per- 
sonality,—at least, fair-minded, unpar- 
|tisan, attractive, masterful, magnani- 
mous, far-sighted, capable of extremes 


The experience of God's good- | 


to estimate in terms of the future the 
significance of the present. He was 
certainly the man of whom God could 
make largest use at that time. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Note by the Editor.- Professor Sanders has 
prepared a leaflet naming useful books bearing on 
these Old Testament studies, and containing also 
Te suggestions on the conduct of a Senior 
sible Class. While only the Bible and The Sunday 
School Times are necessary to follow these Senior 
Bible Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious 
reading in a few carefully selected books bearing on 
the passages under study can hardly be ovestimated. 
The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by the 
Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer’s ‘‘ The Shep- | 


herd Psalm ” (Revell) is known to be a 
classic of its kind. 
volume on the Psalter in the Cambridge 
Bible (Macmillan) has excellent com- 
ments. For discussions of David's 
character see Kent, ‘‘ United King- 


Kirkpatrick's first | 


dom” (§§ 134-138) ; Wade, ‘' Old Testa- | 


ment History ” (272-276); Cornill, ‘‘ His- 
tory of the People of Israel” (83-85); 
Stanley, lectures 22, 25); Matheson, 
‘* Representative Men of the Bible ;” or 
by White and Cheyne in the Bible dic- 
tionaries. 

III. QuEsTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discus- 

SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class. ] 


1. The Shepherd Psalm. (1.) Under 


| what two figures does it describe God ? 
|(2.) What attitude toward him does it 


importance of his achieve- | 


| of severity and tenderness, distinguished | 
for capacity, administrative genius, the | 
| religious estimate of life, and the power | little book, ‘' The Road to Wellville.”’ 


avow to be justified ? (3.) Is it the ut- 
terance of a people or of an individual ? 

2. David's Relation to It. (4.) Into 
what crisis in David's life does it seem 
to fit most closely? (5.) Is there any 
expression which seems incongruous to 
one of his day ? 

3. David's Personality. (6.) What 
seems to have been his most marked 
trait ? (7.) How did he render his great- 
est service to Israel,—as military leader, 
civil administrator, or religious genius ? 
(8.) Was his personality such that it 
exhibited a higher ideal of life to his 
people? (g.) If so, along what lines did 
it cause them to advance ? (10.) What 
was it in David that justified the appli- 
cation to him of the phrase “ after God's 
own heart” ? 

IV. Some Leapinc THovents. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. } 

‘* Lives of great men oft remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.”’ 


David had about the same advantages 
and disadvantages as the natural lead- 
ers of any age, even our own. 

The sense of God's presence and 
power is a strong defense against all 
fear of evil. 

YaLe UNIVERSITY. 
Doctor Knew 
Had Tried it Himself 


The doctor who has tried Postum Food Coffee 
knows that it is an easy, certain, and pleasant 
way out of the coffee habit, and all of the ails 
following, and he prescribes it for his patients, 
as did a physician of Prospertown, N. J. One 
of his patients says: ‘' During the summer just 
past I suffered terribly with a heavy feeling at 
the pit of my stomach, and dizzy feelings in my 
head, and then a blindness would come over my 
eyes so I would have to sit down. I would get 
so nervous I could hardly control my feel- 
ings. 

‘Finally I spoke to our family physician 
about it, and he asked if I drank much coffee, 
and mother told him that I did. He told me 
to immediately stop drinking coffee and drink 
Postum Food Coffee in its place, as he and his 
family had used Postum, and found it a power- 
ful rebuilder and delicious food drink. 

‘*I hesitated for a time, disliking the idea of 
having to give up my coffee, but finally I gota 
package anc found it to be all the doctor said. 
Since drinking the Postum in place of coffee 
my dizziness, blindness, and nervousness are 
all gone, and I am again well and strong 
That is a short statement of what Postum bas 
done for me.'' Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 


565 


Pears’ 


soap in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving. 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap. 


Sold all over the world, 


B&B. 


mail-order 


dry goods at 


small profit prices 


Never was a time when the 65 aggressive 
departments comprising this extensive busi- 
ness were so amply prepared to help you 
in your efforts to Save Money on the essen- 
tials for both home use and personal wear. 

Been selling good Dry Goods for 34 years 
wherever the United States mail could pos- 
sibly get them to buyers—and in nearly every 
country in the civilized and uncivilized parts 
of the globe—where the International Postal 
Union prevails. 

We're unusually Careful Buyers—take a 
Discount whenever possible for Cash—buy 
the Choicest Goods Invariably—and always 
put a fair Small Profit price on whatever we 
offer—no matter how Advantageously we 
bought it—thousands who have Investigated, 
found the Facts as stated and have become 
permanent in their preference for our method 
—so will you, if you look the matter up, 

Send for samples of anything you want— 
we’ll send so many with such Important 
Prices on—every claim we make will be 
thoroughly proven to you, 

Our new 200-page Catalogue of Fall and 
Winter Dry Goods gives detailed information 
about this wonderful Money Saving oppor- 
tunity, free—also the new Book Catalogue 
which testifies how much advantage it is for 
you to buy Books of us—it’s free. 

1903-04 Catalogue of Portieres, Lace Cur- 
tains, Couch Covers, etc., helps you to Save 
Money on these—if you but pay attention 
to what it says—gladly mailed at no ex- 
pense to you, 

50 different shades fine Broadcloths from 
75c. to $3.00 a yard—including Aubergine 
and other new shades. 

Tremendous assortments of choice new 
Zibelines and Tweeds, $1.00 to $3.50 a yard 
—50 to 56 inches wide— particular attention 

| called to Variety and Values at $1.25 a yard, 
| When writing mark your letter S. S. T. 42 
; —it helps us to understand your wants—also 
kindly be definite as to colors, prices, and 
styles of goods you want. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 


READY IN BOOK FORM 
Dr. Trumbull’s 


HOW TO DEAL WITH 
DOUBTS AND DOUBTERS 


Its chapters treat of very practical difficulties, which 
ave come to the author's personal attention, «nd 
have appeared from time to time in The Sunday 
School Limes, 

Price, 12mo, 140 pages, 60 cents, net ; 
cents additional. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK By i. Clay 
FOR INDIVIDUALS | Trumbull 


Over 13,000 used by the Presbyterian Evangelistix 
Committee. 

Price of paper edition, 35 cents; $3.75 per dozen ; 
$30.00 per hundred ; cloth, 75 cents. 


The International Committee of Youag 
Christian Associations, 3 W. 29th St., } 





postage, 5 


Men's 
ew York. 


CONQUEST FLAGS 
Flags of all nations 


Conquest Pins, Badges, 
Posters, Songs, Electros. 
Send for catalog, free. 


The Conquest Supply Co. 
195 State Street, Chicago. 








| 

| The Story of the 
Conquest Flag, 
50c., postpaid. 
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POL! 


Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 


the shine will last. 


Will not cake on the iron. 
Lustrous as the sun. 











From Pole To Equator 


ELGIN 


run 


Every Elgin Watch 
is adjusted to all 
conditions of 
heat and cold 
before leav- 

ing the £2: 








TCHES 


alike 


An illustrated history 

of the watch sent 

free upon re- 
quest to 


E.cin 
NATIONAL 
Wartcn Co. 
Exveinm, tur. 








Philadelphia, October 31, 1903 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter 


Advertising Rates ml 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
’ress Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

e copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 

‘ . One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co.,, Publishers, | 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where the Frost King Never 
Holds Court 


On November 11, very low rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway will be offered to 
home-seekers desiring to visit the wonderful 
Manatee country on the West Coast of 
Florida. Tickets will be good for stop over 
in the Manatee section. 


mation apply to your local agent, or address 


C. B. Ryan, General Passenger Agent, Ports- 


mouth, Va. 





Stomach Comfort 

can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 


They ate absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
A.J. Oltman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 
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You Are, is atruesay- 2 
What You Eat ing. Worthlesscereals 
are fully exposed in U.S. Gov't. analysis, sent & 
free for postalcard request Be wise in time, & 
Friends will remark your brilliance in conversa- 
tion on topics of absorbing interést if you write. 
THE FRANKLIN Mitts Co., LocKporT,N.Y. & 
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SAVE 2 YOUR FUEL 


. 4% is now 





wasted up teed. 
chimney. Our Cotte tie 
Btove-pipe Deokiet ce 
radiator insures your beating 
fuel at & price or 10 homes, 
years. ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
Rochester, N. ¥. 











THE BRIGHT WIHTE LiGnT For 










Incensely brilliant, portable, costs 2 cts. an hour. 

Also new electric lantern for daytime use in the Sun- 

day-school. Moving pictures. 40,000 lantern slides, 

for sale or for rent to Sunday-schools. Lists free. 
WwIiLLi N; & 
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AMS, BROW EARLE 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOTION PICTURE MACHINES AND FILMS. 
a ieee ook Expial ne Fully. 


SLANTERNS WANTED AX? ian $4 





For further infor- 


HARBACH4&CO. 809F iibertSt. Phila. Pa. 




















No advertiser in The Sunda 
Times is ashamed of the nei 
has in these pages. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











November 15, 1903. How May we Help 
Abolish the Saloon? Eph. 6: 
10-13. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Strength for the fight (2 ‘Tim. 2: 


1-7). 
TurEs.—Armor for the fight (Rom, 13 : 
II-14). 
WeEpD.—Our adversary (John 12 : 30, 31). 
THURS.—Our Captain (Heb. 2:9, 10). 
FR1.—Assurance of victory (1 John 5 : 1-5). 








|own fault. 





SavT.—Our reward (Rev. 2:7, 11, 17). 





Ways in which temperance literature can 
help. 


Ways of preserving and enforcing tempe- 
rance laws. 


Things we need to do to get better laws, 


IRST, we may refuse ever to patro- | 
nize the saloon. If no one ever | 
bought anything of the saloons, 

they would soon go out of business. 
Let no excuse of any sort tempt us in to 
buy. ‘‘ But,” some one says, *‘ how, 
then, can we get evidence that the sa- 
loons are violating the laws as to Sun- 
day closing?" Leave that to the Law 
and Order Societies or to the Anti-Saloon 
League. The general rule is good,— 
never go into a saloon, and never buy 
from it. 
% 

Second, never rent any property for 
saloon purposes. Many Christian peo- | 
ple do this. The money which is re- 
ceived for such rentals is tainted. God 
cannot be pleased with it. It has tears 
on it. It is worse than the money of 
the gambler. It is Judas, treasure, as 
Phillips Brooks would call it. It is the 
price of blood. It is better to leave 
eg unused, and lose all income 
rom it, than to rent it for use as a 
saloon. 

* 

Third, never treat saloon-going and 
drinking as venial. Never laugh at it 
as smart or manly. Young women ought 
to make men clearly understand that 
they regard it as contemptible and dis- | 
honorable and wrong. The screens by | 
which men hide themselves when they 
drink are themselves a sort of acknowl- 
edgment, whether they are required or 
not, that_the saloon is shameful. In 
some states all such screens are for- 
bidden. Where they are, many men 
who do not love the light prefer to stay 
away from the saloon. 

> 

‘Fourth, oppose and condemn the saloon 
as an institution. In conversation be 
outspoken against it. The liquor busi- 
ness should be considered as disquali- 
fying the man who maintains it from 
church-membership, and the man who | 
leases property for the purpose should 
fall under the same condemnation. Sa- 
loon-keepers complain that their fami- 
lies are ostracized because of their con- 
nection with the business; but it is their 
It is a dishonorable busi- 


| ness, and it justly attaches dishonor to 


those connected with it. 
< 
Fifth, oppose it in politics. When the 
issue can be clearly drawn of saloon or 
no saloon, vote against it. When the 
question cannot be raised in this clear 


| way, vote for measures which secure at 





least a measure of restraint, such as 
high license or local option. Vote 
against men who are the servants of 
the liquor element. There are other 
issues in politics beside the saloon, and 
sometimes difficult choices may need to 
be made; but the political power of the | 
saloon should be fought and diminished | 
in every possible way. 
*< J 

Sixth, the saloon is a drinkirg-place. | 
Men do not go primarily for society, | 
they goto drink. The saloon is not a 
social necessity. But there is enough 
of this element involved to make it de- | 
sirable to try to provide men with re- | 
sorts which shall draw them as social | 


| 


(Temperance.) |e 


| quick ! 


ithe snow 
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Pear litnesaves atevery point 
Coarse things easily washed by delicate 
women. Fine things safely washed by strong 
women. No care necessary. 


By savme most ofthe rubbing 
Pearline 
Saves mostof the wear, 


meeting-places. Churches and associa- 
tions of various kinds ought to supply 
places where men can gather for fellow- 
ship and clean pleasure, 


Seventh, if there is to be no temple 
in the new Jerusalem because the Lord 


|God and the Lamb are the temple 


thereof, we may be sure there will be no 
saloon there, and that that want will 
not be supplied by the Lord God and 
the Lamb. Neither drunkards nor the 
saloons where they are made wiil be 
tolerated. 

5 4 

If to hate the saloon is fanaticism, it 
is a good thing to be a fanatic. 

If to praise the saloon is to be large- 
minded, then large-mindedness is a 
quite unpleasant and noxious thing. 

It is hard to think of anything more 
abhorrent to the character of God than 
a saloon. Can we approve what he 


abhors ? 
<0 
Bunny’s Red Scarf 


(Continued from page 559) 


Father Bunny went to the corner of 
the room, and brought out something 
soft, warm, and red. 

‘‘Father! father !"’ cried allthe Bunny 
family at once. ‘* What is it? Quick! 
Let us see!’ 

‘*Well, well !'’ said Mother Bunny, 
‘‘that will keep us nice and warm. 
Where did you get it ?"’ 

‘*Why, the way of it was this,"’ said 
Father Bunny. ‘* As I was coming over 
from the big house, and it was storming 
badly, I had to run very fast, so that 
would not blind me. You 
know that it is quite a walk over, which 
made me hurry more. 

‘*I was attracted by a big box, a flat 
thing. I think that they call it a sled. 
I knocked against it in my haste, and 


| hurt my head ; but I saw, in spite of my 
| bump and hurry, this, so I pulled at it with 


all my strength, and brought it home.'’ 

Soon they were all safely wrapped in 
the woolly scarf, and traveling in the 
land of dreams. 

% * * * 

Ted had a beautiful time coasting be- 
fore the storm was at its worst. He came 
in about half-past four with shining eyes 
and very red cheeks. 

‘*Ted !'’ exclaimed his mother, «did 
you go out this afternoon without your 
scarf? Remember whata cold you have 
had.,"’ 

‘*Why, no, mother, I had it on. But 
where is it?"’ And he looked distressed. 

The scarf was a present from his uncle, 
who had brought it from Europe, and 
Ted thought a great deal of it. 

Several weeks passed by, and Ted was 
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housed by a severe cold, and, although 
he and every one else had hunted every- 
where for the scarf, of course they could 
not find it, 

One day his father came in holding 
something in his hand, ‘‘ Here is your | 
scarf, Ted, but I do not think you will 
ever want to wear it again.”’ 

And then he told how he had been | 
walking in the woods, for the snow had | 
gone, and he had seen a large rabbit run 
into a hole. 

Taking his cane, he poked very care- 
fully, for he was fond of animals, into 
the hole. Now it happened that the 
first thing he touched was something 
soft, and, catching it on the end of his 
cane, he drew out the missing scarf. 

Of course the scarf was much soiled, 
but, as it was not torn, Ted’s mother felt 
sure that by sending it to the cleaners it 
would be all right. 

Ted was delighted to find his scarf, 








but he felt so sorry for the animals that | 


before night he had seen to it that each 
small rabbit and Father’ and’ Mother 
Bunny had a nice, soft, warm bed. 


He wore the scarf for several years, | 


and always called it ‘‘the Bunny scarf."’ 
CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


a 
Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Convention will answer here questions 
on Sunday-school matters—msot biblical questions— 
that are of general interest. If not answered here, 
they will be replied to personally. Address ‘‘ Marion 
Lawrance’s anes Box,”’ The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Notice,—If K. C. D., of Hoboken, Pa., | 


who asked a question in the issue of Sep- 
tember 5, still has Sunday-school papers to 
dispose of, he can send them to good advan- 


tage to the Rev. H. C, Grossman, Berkeley | 


Ave., Columbia, S. C. 


EUPORA, Miss.—Should the superintendent 
allow a class to be without a teacher Sunday 
after Sunday, and not make an effort to pro- 
cure a permanent teacher ?—R. B. N. 


Certainly not. If a teacher is not pro- 


cured, there will soon be no class. Nothing | 
will drive a class away from a school so | 


quickly as to have no teacher, or an irregu- 


lar one. It is the superintendent’s business | 


to see that this thing does not happen. 


CANADA.—kKindly give such instructions as 
are necessary to enable a Sunday-school which 


knows nothing about the Home Department | 


work to begin it.—A. MCK. 


On the Home Department page of The | 


Sunday School Times of June 6, 1903, this 


question was admirably answered. You can | 7 


get the information in fuller form, if you de- 


sire it, by sending a two-cent stamp to the | 


Times. A larger booklet on the subject will 


be sent to you for five cents. Probably your | 
own denominational publishing house issues | 


a circular explaining the Home Department. 
And the Home Department page, which 
appears every month in the Times, ought to be 
used by every Home Department worker. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—I am superintendent 


of a cotton-mill Sunday-school. I am anxious | 


to get my scholars interested in Bible history, 
and my idea is to give them short talks on the 
subject. In order to teach the Old Testament 
lessons in a satisfactory way, I think it is very 
important that the scholars be given a birds’ - 


eye view of Bible history. Of course, I can | 
only give outline talks. I will be glad if you | 


will kindly help me along this line with your 
valuable advice; also please mention some 
good book or books bearing on this subject.-— 
J. A. G. 

You will find the following books very 
helpful : ‘* The Bible and its Books,’’ Ham- 
ill (50 cents); ‘* Methods of Bible Study,’’ 
Thomas (50 cents, net); ‘* The Book of 
Books,’’ Evans ($1, net); ‘* Broader Bible 
Study,’’ Patterson (75 cents, net). 


GOODWILL, S. D.—How showld we begin to 
work for a Sunday-school convention for two 
counties? We are at an Indian school, and 


are employed by the Woman's Board of Home | 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, New | 


York. There are two Indian boarding-schools 
and ten Indian churches on the reservation. 
We have not been having county conventions, 
but would like to have one for Roberts and 
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Marshall counties in northeast South Dakota. | 
—j. G. 1. 
Your state now has a general secretary, 
recently appointed in the person of the Rev. | 
F. P. Leach, Sioux Falls. Write to him. | 
He will be glad to help you. If there is an 
organization in one or the other of these two 
counties, or both, you should operate through 
them. If there is no organization, then you 
are at liberty to go ahead. It would be well 
to call a meeting, if possible, of a few pas- 


| tors and superintendents and interested work- | 
| ers of various denominations, and from them | 


appoint a program committee, and set a time | 
and place for a convention. Set it suffi- | 
ciently far in advance, so that there will be 

time to advertise the meeting. The program | 
should be practical and helpful, and adapted | 


, to the conditions in your own locality. Write | 


to Mr. Leach as directed above, and he will | 

gladly help you. | 
LYONS, KAN.—We have the subject ‘‘ How | 

to Get the Most out of a Sunday-school Con- | 

vention’’ on our program for the county con- | 

vention. Will you please give me your ideas on 

| this ?—J. P. W. 

| 1. Be there all through, 


sions. 


and hear everything you can. 
4. Have your pocketbook open, too, to 
| contribute to the work of the convention. 

5. Enter heartily into all the exercises, 


2. Be there all over; that is, put yourself | 
into the sessions, Participate in the discus- | 


3. Keep your eyes and ears open to see | 


| including devotional, addresses, and busi- | 


ness. Listen carefully to the reports, and 
learn the condition of things in your own 
neighborhood, and try to improve them. 

6. Take notes copiously. Study your 
needs when you get home. Especially take 
down the names of any good books recom- 
mended, and, if they are on sale at the book 


| tables, procure them, if possible. Do not 
neglect the book and supply tables. You | 


will see things there that will help you. 


| participating upon the program, or election 


7. Do not shirk responsibility if it is laid 
upon you, in the nature of committee work, | 


| to office, unless you know some very con- | 


vincing reason why you should decline. | 
8. Try to get acquainted with everybody, | 


| and make them glad they came. Some of | 
| the greatest blessings we get at Sunday- | 


| school conventions come through the hands 
| and elbows, and not from the speakers on 
| the platform. 

| 9. When you get home, report the con- 


of your town, or township, or county, as op- 
| portunity offers. 

10. Try to bring to pass in your own Sun- 
day-school the things which you hear about 
that are desirable, but do not try to do it, 
necessarily, in the way the speaker outlined. 
Always ‘‘adapt’’ before you ‘‘ adopt.’’ 

Any one who will comply with these ten 
short rules will have a good time, and will 
want to go to the next convention, 


Busy Doctor 


Sometimes Overiooks a Point 


sometimes overlooks a valuable point to which 
| his attention may be called by an intelligent 
| patient who is a thinker. 

‘*About a year ago my attention was called 


to Grape-Nuts by one of my patients,’ says a | 


physician of Cincinnati. 

‘‘At the time my own health was bad, and I 
was pretty well run down, but I saw in a minute 
‘that the theories behind Grape-Nuts were 
| perfect, and, if the food was all that was claimed 
| for it, it wasa perfect food ; so I commenced to 
| use Grape-Nuts with warm milk twice a day, 
and in a short time began to improve in every 
way, and I am now much stronger, feel fifty 
per cent better, and weigh more than I ever did 
in my life. 


vention to your own school, or the schools | 


The physician is such a busy man that he | 





‘*] know that all of this good is due to 
| Grape-Nuts, and I am firmly convinced that 
| the claims made for the food are true. I have 

recommended, and still recomniend, the food to 

a great many of my patients with splendid 
| results, and in some cases the improvement of 
patients on this fine food has been wonderful. 


| ‘‘As a brain and nerve food, in fact asa | 


general: food, Grape-Nuts stands alone.” | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, | 
| Mich. 
Leok in each package for a copy of the famous | 


| little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.”* 
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That Makes You Eat. } 


Karo Corn Syrup is the pure, golden essence of corn 
with all the nutritive elements so characteristic of this 
energy-producing, strength-giving cereal retained. Its 
flavor is so good, delicious, so different, it makes you eat. 
Adds zest to the griddle cakes and gives a relish you 
can’t resist, no matter how poor the appetite may be. 
Makes the morning meal inviting. It’s the great 
spread for daily bread, Sold in airtight, friction-top tins. 


10c, 
25¢, 


CORN SYRUP 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 





When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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SUMMER PLEASURES are essentially 
out-of-door ones. All the active sports 
make the bath a luxury; add to its de- 
lights by using HAND SAPOLIO, the 
only soap which lifts a bath above a 
commonplace cleansing process, and 
makes it a dainty delight. 





GOLFING, AUTOMOBILING, FISH- 
ING. All great fun, but all necessitate 
a visit to the tub. Make the bath a pleas- 
ure by using HAND SAPOLIO, a soap 
that puts the luxurious bathing of mil- 
lionaires within reach of the masses. 





EXERCISE YOUR SKIN-—keep up its 
activity, and aid its natural changes, not 
by expensive Turkish baths, but by 
HAND SAPOLIO, the only soap that 
liberates the activities of the pores 
without working chemical 
Costs but a trifle. 


changes. 
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(HRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year Not a Dull Line from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve Always Full of Bright Pictures 
Published 52 Times a Year (Including Our 15-Color Drop-Leaf Butterfly Calendar), $1.50 per Annum Louis Klopsch, Proprietor 


The Greatest American Family Weekly 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD stands at the head of the Family Weeklies of the 
World. Its Superb Literary Attractions, its Beautiful Pictures, and its Remarkable 
Premiums, distinguish it from all others. It is the only paper of its kind— 
the Brightest and Best ever Published for the Whole Family Circle 
with not a Dull Line in it from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve. 

* * * * * * 

Take it into your Family, and its Good Influence will be Felt the Whole Year 
Round. You will never regret that you Subscribed for it, and having Re- 
ceived it Weekly for One Year, you will never again be without it. To In- 














F. DE WITT TALMAGE, B.D troduce it into your Home, we Offer the Following Great Inducements. Let REY. (HAS. M. SHELDON 

Tatentea Son rice“ ys To-day, Enrol you as a Member of the Great CHRISTIAN HERALD Family. a ila Steps 
A Magnificent Christmas Present! : 
OVER 400 A MEASURES WHEN 











LARGE PAGES Tal OPEN 9X15 INCHES One of the most Charming, Romantic, Inspiring, and Instructive Volumes of Travel 


ever published, is Mr. Harry Steele Morrison’s Latest Book, ‘How I Worked 
On went a) 
NS ] as a Pantry Boy on one of the great Transatlantic Steamers, Crossed the Sea, and 
AR Vu UN Mf A 





My Way Around the World,” with an introduction by Russell Sage. 
Mr. Morrison, when only Sixteen Years of age, Undertook to Circle the Globe. Of 

TE WC S uy traveled Over 50,000 Miles, Literally Working his Way Around the World. 
aaS, ; WOE < : HE INTERVIEWED CROWNED HEADS 


money he had but little—but, Determined to live up to his Ambition, he engaged 





His Dauntless Pluck secured for him Audiences with Mr. Gladstone, Queen 
Victoria, King Leopold, Pope Leo XIII., Paul Krueger, and Other 
Notabilities, and finally Landed him, a first-cabin Passenger, back in the Country 
of his Birth, Rich in Experience and in financial results. He is now only Twenty-two, 
and in this, his Latest Book, he tells the Complete Story of his Travels 
from Inception to Finish. It is full of Anecdote and Adventure and Finely Illustrated. 
‘ Many a Winter evening may be very Delightfully and Profitably spent in its Perusal. 
: e * * * * * 

“How I Worked My Way Around the World” is Superbly Printed, 
Beautifully Ulustrated, and Exceptionally Well Bound in Rich Vellum 
de Luxe; with Emblematic and very Ornamental Decoration. It Contains 408 Large Pages, set from New Type 
in the most Modern Typographical Style, and Measures When Open 9x15 Inches. It is Sent, All Charges Prepaid. 


15-Color BUTTERFLY 1904 and 1905 Calendar FREE 


To Introduce THE CHRISTIAN HERALD into your home, we will, on receipt 
of Only Two Dollars, send THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Queen of 
American Weeklies, for the balance of 1903, and then until Jan. 1, 1905: 
also our Beautiful 15-Color Butterfly Drop-Leaf Calendar for 1904 and 
1905, Covering 300 Square Inches and “*How I Worked My Way Around 
the World,” All Charges Prepaid. We Guarantee to Refund Your 
Money if you are too late, or Not Entirely Satisfied. Only those 
who apply Very Early will be fortunate enough to Secure this Grand 
Ai big Premium, therefore, Act Promptly. Act To-day—Remember, Two Dollars for 
AMELIA &, man the Paper, the Beautiful Drop-Leaf Calendar for 1904-1905, and Mr. Morrison’s Book. _xsroiner norrome 


Wigarmed twocoutinente =  Por THE E CHRISTIAN HERALD and our Butterfly Calendar, without Mr. Morrison's Book, sénd only $1.50 a Rest Pegs ot 


The Christian Herald, 160-170 Bible House, Ne 




















Sent, All Charges Prepaid 

















